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ABSTRACT 


NURTURING COMPASSION FOR TONGAN SURVIVORS OF SEXUAL ABUSE 
by 
Hauloto He’ofa Oko 
Claremont School of Theology 
2024 


Stemming from issues of Sexual Abuse this project focuses on nurturing compassion for 
Tongan Survivors of Sexual Abuse who often experience difficulties restoring their vitality and 
finding healing. This paper acknowledges some of the challenges a Tongan Survivor of Sexual 
Abuse may experience because of the Tongan culture. However, it also acknowledges the 


compassionate values that make up Tongan traditions. 


This project relies heavily on the wisdom of the Compassion Practice, a contemplative 
process founded by Dr. Frank Rogers Jr and Dr. Dreitcer, Founders of the Center for Engaged 
Compassion. This work also relies on the wisdom of the Psychotherapy model known as the 
Internal Family Systems (IFS), founded by Dr. Richard Schwartz, Author of No Bad Parts: 


Healing Trauma and Restoring Wholeness with the Internal Family Systems Model. 


This project tells a true story of Sexual Abuse and uses qualitative methods based on the 
Compassion Practice and the Internal Family Systems model to cultivate a compassionate and 


restorative response. This project also offers an innovated Compassion Practice for Tongan 


Survivors of Sexual Abuse in hopes of returning them into the compassionate embrace of God 


that extends to humanity, at all time, despite the challenging experiences we face. 


This work is dedicated to my Compassion Person 


Kalisitiane Tangata O Tonga Oko 
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AN INTRODUCTION 


The Ministry Need and a Response 


Introduction 


In the Tongan culture it is apparent that sexual abuse is a topic that is off limits and 
considered a “taboo topic;” leaving survivors of sexual abuse to suppress the emotional 
experiences they encounter, which then prolongs the suffering, victimization, and cry for healing. 
Without Survivors vulnerable and unable to properly function in Tongan society. This project 
introduces a process of Compassion Practice as a method of nurturing compassion for Tongan 


Survivors of Sexual Abuse. 


The Significance of this Project 


In Tonga the perception of sexual abuse is confined as taboo. The idea of respect in the 
culture encourages Tongans to tiptoe around the topic of sexual abuse — leaving survivors of 
sexual abuse only but, victims. As Tongans grapple with the profound dilemma that is the 
cultural traditions that confines them from expressing their experiences with sexual abuse; 
Tongan survivors of sexual abuse tend to suppress the reality that it happened, all together. The 
Tongan culture makes it extremely hard for families or communities to facilitate compassion for 
Survivors of sexual abuse in Tonga. Founder of the Graphe Bible College (the training college 
for Tongan Evangelical Wesleyan Church leaders and leaders from the Pacific in Australia), 
Rev. Dr. Ma’afu Palu, wrote a “slim volume” as he calls it; about faithfully understanding ways 


of talking about sex in a culture like the Tongan culture where it is considered taboo.' Palu goes 


' Ma’afu Palu, Sex in Tonga: A Reflection on What the Bible Says (Sydney, Australia: Academia, 2017), 7. 


on to say, “Here in Tonga, part of our problem with sex of course is due to sex being an 
inappropriate topic. We don’t talk about sex in family because sisters and brothers should not 
hear about it together. It is simply regarded as this dirty little thing.” This project will describe 


the Tongan culture and its longstanding relationship with the silent epidemic that is sexual abuse. 


This project is extremely important as it has the potential to develop a Compassion 
Practice that extends compassion to the wounds that Tongans consider taboo to talk about. This 
project is an introduction to a Compassion Practice that can possibly erupt the suppressing agents 
in the Tongan culture and allow Tongans to tell their stories, listen to a survivor’s story, and be 
able to nourish a compassionate, healing, and restorative response and outcome. This project 
promotes compassion as the tool of overcoming the forbidden boundaries that envelopes Tonga 


from addressing the issues that are the wounds of a survivor of sexual abuse. 


“Tonga is predominantly a Christian country, with nearly 98% of its population adhering 
to various Christian denominations.” However, although Tonga follows a compassionate God 
and are often referred to as a people of compassion, it does not exclude them entirely from 
lacking at practicing compassion during the time when it most requires it. Co-Director of the 
Center for Engaged Compassion at Claremont School of Theology, Frank Rogers Jr., writes, 
“We should not confuse religious forms with the palpable presence of God. Forms may contain 
that presence, mediate that presence, bear witness to that presence, but the forms themselves 


994 


provide a feeble substitute for the living reality of God.”” This project hopes to extend a 


compassionate hand to Tongan survivors of sexual abuse and to normalize the conversations 


? Palu, Sex in Tonga, 6. 

3 Adam Phillips, “Discovering Christianity in Tonga: History, Denominations, and Traditions,” The 
Witness, 2024 The Witness, August 17, 2023, https://thewitness.org/christianity-in-tonga/. 

4 Frank Rogers, Jr., Compassion in Practice: The Way of Jesus (Nashville: Upper Room Books, 2016), 9. 
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about sexual abuse, because quite frankly, there are so many wounds being untreated and ignored 


because of it. 


The audience this project aims to appeal is the Tongan community, but especially its 
survivors of sexual abuse. This project also seeks to attract the attention of the Tongan 
communities, in hopes of creating an awareness of compassion towards those who have been 
silenced because of culture — to make known that there is a silent epidemic called “sexual abuse” 
and this project is the stage that calls for those survivors of sexual abuse to come and receive 


compassion through practices of openness, forgiveness, and application. 
A Theoretical/Conceptual Stance 


This project draws from the essential components of compassion that Rogers writes about 
in his book Practicing Compassion. The “PULSE” as Rogers calls it, in reference to compassion, 


beats within all of humanity. These components are: 
1. Paying attention (Contemplative awareness), 
2. Understanding empathically (Empathic care), 
3. Loving with connection (All-accepting presence), 
4. Sensing the sacredness (Spiritual expansiveness), 
5. Embodying new life (Desire for Flourishing), and lastly 


6. Act (Restorative Action).° 


> Frank Rogers, Jr., Practicing Compassion (Nashville: Fresh Air Books, 2015), 16. 
3 


However, this project introduces three compassionate components that can be utilized in 
the Tongan culture called OFA. OFA means love in the Tongan language. Rogers wrote, 
“Compassion is the means to becoming most deeply human. It revives the pulse of one depleted 
by heartbreak and suffering.”® Yes, compassion is the means to becoming most deeply human — 


and for the Tongan survivors of sexual abuse, it revives OFA. 
O — Open heart. Stepping over the boundaries, limitations, confinements. 
F — Faithfulness of God. Acknowledging God’s hand forever holding us. 
A — Application. Finding strength in God’s faithfulness to move forward, renewed. 


Utilizing OFA to practice compassion for survivors of sexual abuse in Tonga can both give 
survivors and the Tongan community the opportunity to practice having an open heart — to go 
beyond the boundaries of the culture that teaches Tongans not to be comfortable to speak of 
events such as sexual abuse, that alters the way in which one functions in society and personally. 
It would also do good to remind Tonga and the Tongan people of the faithfulness of God, despite 
the events that hold those who have suffered at the hands of sexual abuse, victims of those 
events. The last dimension of this practice is an invitation to apply the transformation that comes 
from overcoming the confinements of the cultural traditions and the renewal that is formed by 
the sustaining presence of God; and moving forward as someone who has overcome and 
survived rather than stay victimized by sexual abuse and the silence of not having the 


opportunity to heal. Truly heal. 


® Rogers, Practicing Compassion, 10. 


Closely Related Literature 


The Co-Founders and Founders for the Center of Engaged Compassion, Dr. Frank Rogers 
Jr., and Dr. Andrew Dreitcer’s work in compassion-based practices will deeply hold a 
significance with the work this project aims to do. At the center of their work they do not just 
theorize about what can happen, but they teach people how to make it happen through practicing 
compassion.’ Similar to the practice of Engaged Compassion, this project seeks to not just 
theorize of a way to help the problem, but to teach Tongan survivors of sexual abuse how to heal 
their wounds and to integrate the practices of compassion into the Tongan culture so that they 
may have the tools to nurture compassion for those who are hurting from sexual abuse but cannot 


bring themselves to talk about their wounds. 


The Compassion Practice of taking the PULSE has formed the theological perception 


that gave birth to the practice this project introduces for Tongans called OFA. 


COMPASSION PRACTICE COMPASSION PRACTICE 


P — Paying Attention 
U — Understanding Empathically 
L — Loving with Connection 


O — Open Heart 


F — Faithfulness of God 


S — Sensing the Sacred 
E —Embodying New Life 


ACT 


UU 


A - Application 


7 “Radical Compassion,” Center for Engaged Compassion, Powered by Weebly, accessed January 17, 2023, 
https://www.centerforengagedcompassion.com/about.html. 
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Rogers writes about the series of way in which the way of radical compassion can help 
return a person to a centered place in their lives. In his books Practicing Compassion and 
Compassion in Practice: The Way of Jesus, Rogers shows how The Compassion Practice can 
tend to the pulse of our lives and restore the tender heartbeat of care that is already within us. 
This project draws from these two resources to help shape the underlining principles that can 
offer ways of compassion to the Tongan community; in ways that are beneficial to the wounds of 
the community surrounding sexual abuse. The practice of taking the pulse awakens the ability to 
recognize emotions within us that have been ignored or overlooked. It brings to our awareness an 
understanding of why certain emotions surface within a person. These two books work together 
to offer a healing strategy through The Compassion Practice of taking the pulse to ultimately 


bring harmony to a person, to a community, and to those who carry their wounds alone. 


Dreitcer, who is also the author of the book Living Compassion: Loving like Jesus, offers 
an insight to the grace-filled process that comes with nurturing compassion. Similar to his work, 
this project hopes to use compassion to access the threefold love defined by Jesus: “Love of God 
(grounding in Compassion as you Catch Your Breath); love of self (Take Your Pulse); and love 
of neighbor (Take the Other’s Pulse).”*® Dreitcer mentions that, “Compassion, though, gives me a 
handle on the massive umbrella that is love. According to Christian understandings, compassion 
refers to the concrete ways love (divine and human) is expressed. Compassion grounds love in 
the world we know.”? OFA offers Tongans an understanding of The Compassion Practice, but 
through a Tongan perspective. “The Compassion Practice uses physical pulse-taking as a 


metaphor for tending your ability to be compassionate.”!° OFA on the other hand is a very much 


8 Andrew Dreitcer, Living Compassion: Loving like Jesus (Nashville: Upper Room Books, 2017), 117. 
° Dreitcer, Living Compassion, 12. 
‘0 Dreitcer, Living Compassion, 130. 


literal way of helping survivors of sexual abuse, love again, beginning with loving or having 


OFA for themselves. 


The difference between the PULSE and OFA is simply the audience. The Tongan 
understanding of the word “pulse” is “mafu’” which is the Tongan word for heart. Because the 
Tongan language is limited, if you search the translation for pulse in the Tongan language it will 
tell you that pulse means mafu or heart. However, when you search the Tongan translation for 
“compassion” it will tell you that the Tongan translation for compassion is “manava’ofa” which 
then translates as “to be compassionate”. OFA is the Tongan translation of the English word 
love. This project offers a new outlook on The Compassion Practice for the Tongan community 
and in regard to this project specifically, it hopes to nurture a compassion for survivors of sexual 
abuse in Tonga — transforming the way in which the Tongan culture handles the topic of sexual 


abuse and how it can help to heal those who carry those wounds. 


Methods 


An analysis of the Tongan culture and its traditional approach to sexual abuse will be the 
first thing this project seeks to evaluate — taking into consideration why the culture regards 
sexual abuse to be taboo. In order to do right by those who have survived sexual abuse, this 
project will then incorporate the Compassion Practice; a method of healing — and transform the 
ideology of sexual abuse that the Tongan culture has. In order to make sense of The Compassion 
Practice, this project will have to undergo a series of studies in order to give a correct 
description, explanation, and illustration of The Compassion Practice and how it can be engaged 


in the Tongan community. 


This project will study the works of both Frank Rogers Jr. and Andrew Dreitcer. Their 
work will heavily influence how the OFA practice will be shaped and practiced. The hope for 
The Compassion Practice that is OFA is that it helps survivors of sexual abuse return to a 
centered place of healing in their lives. The goal of this paper is to create a way of compassion 
that corresponds with the Tongan traditional way of dealing with internal wounds that can be 
comfortable for Tongans to use when dealing with the rough stuff, like sexual abuse. The way 
this project will assess the effects of this work is by studying the previous work done in 
compassion, but also implementing the compassion culture that is already thriving in the Tongan 


community. 


Definitions, delimitations, and limitation 


This project will limit the considerably extensive effectiveness of The Compassion 
Practice to the boundaries of sexual abuse in the Tongan culture. The purpose is to bring an 
awareness of Compassion Practices to Tongans as a healing method for those who have survived 
sexual abuse but have had their emotions and experiences suppressed by the force and restriction 
that the culture has on its people. The word Ofa is the Tongan word for Jove and will be used to 
demonstrate the love aspect of compassion. The word Manava ’ofa; the Tongan word for 
compassion will also be utilized in this project to bring a clear awareness to the Tongan audience 
that this project aims to appeal to. Mafu; the Tongan word for heart will often take place of the 
pulse as it is used in The Compassion Practice — in hopes of emphasizing the need for 
compassion especially when dealing with sexual abuse in cultures like Tonga where it’s 


prohibited to address. 


Overview of Chapters 


Chapter One 


- This chapter will introduce the context of the project, briefly including the Tongan 


culture and the ways in which the Tongan culture practices compassion already. 


- This chapter will also include biblical references of compassion in the bible. 


Chapter Two 


- This chapter will go into detail of The Compassion Practice as we know it, taught by the 
center of engaged compassion and their facilitators — primarily as taught through the 


works of Rogers and Dreitcer. 


- This chapter tells a story of a Tongan Survivor of Sexual Abuse and how the Compassion 
Practice was able to transform wounds to healing and restore the vitality of a Survivors 


internal life. 


- This chapter will also reference the work of the founder of Internal Family Systems, 
Richard Schwartz; in hopes of highlighting the deep work that The Compassion Practice 


can have on a Tongan survivor of sexual abuse. 


Chapter Three 


- This final chapter will introduce the OFA Compassion Practice, which will be 
formulated to target the wounds of survivors of sexual abuse in Tonga; employing 
compassion as the healing method for both the wounds of the individual, but also the 
wounds of a culture that has been overlooking the topic and those affected by the harsh 


experiences that is sexual abuse. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, it is the hope of this project to draw a possible future for Tongans where 
there is normalcy addressing issues such as sexual abuse. Providing a safe space for healing, for 
open discussion, for honesty, and for survivors of sexual abuse to experience OF'A — to engage 
with an open heart, to draw from the faithfulness of God, and then be able to apply the 


transformative compassion into their journey moving forward. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Tonga: A Culture of Compassion 
“As God’s chosen ones, holy and beloved, clothe yourselves with compassion, kindness, humility, 


meekness, and patience.” Colossians 3:12 


Introduction 


Tonga, the last Polynesian monarchy is known as the Friendly Island due to the four 
golden pillars coined by the late Queen Salote they so tenaciously adhere to. Respect, Keeping 
Good Relations, Humility, and Commitment are the four components that inform the Tongan 
cultural practices. Compassion on the other hand, is the philosophical grounding in which the 
four golden pillars are placed. Tongans utilize these components to foster a wellness for the 
livelihood of the Tongan, that is called Mo’ui-l6-tolu, which involves three aspects of a Tongan 
person’s life: body, mind, and spirit. This first chapter identifies the involvement of compassion 
in the Tongan culture and the heavy influence it has on the people of Tonga. This chapter will 
also consider the ways in which the cultural traditions can deprive a person of freely expressing 


themselves. 


1.1 The Friendly Island 


Tongans breathe compassion as if it is simply the air of the world. Some would agree that 
it is, that Tonga is the place where compassion blows in the wind, encouraging love and 
kindness. As mentioned, compassion is the philosophical grounding of how Tongans show 
respect to others, to the land, and to God. It is the component that charges stillness in Tongans to 


act with humility. It is the very reason why Tongans emphasize on keeping good relationship 
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with their neighbors, their villages, and the neighboring communities. Compassion is the battery 
that keeps Tongan people charged with commitment — commitment to God, to Tonga, and to 
their communities. There are certain traditions in the Tongan culture that Tongans are 


accustomed to that can be considered as Compassion Practices. 


1.2 Fie Kaunga Mamahi 


In the Tongan culture compassion drives Tongans to move as a community. In the 
Tongan culture, when something happens to one family in the community, it is happening to the 
whole community all together. Fie kaunga mamahi is the term usually used when someone has 
passed away and one would communicate their sympathies to the mourning family by saying 
“fie kaunga mamahi” which suggests that they want to help carry the load (mourning) with you. 
Fie kaunga mamahi isn’t just words, but compassion moves the Tongan communities to help to 
carry the load of that loss by bringing gifts such as money, tapestry, food gifts, and other Tongan 
traditional gifts. The Tongans do this to help ease the load that the mourning family is carrying 


and to remind them of the connection all Tongans have. Compassion keeps people connected. 


Tevita O. Kai’ ili, author of the book, Marking Indigeneity: The Tongan Art of 
Sociospatial Relations, wrote that, “There is a Tongan saying ‘ko ho’omou fotu mai ko e 
vaikau ‘aki’ (your presence is a source of consolation). People’s presence at a funeral is a source 
of comfort to the family of the deceased.””!! Through compassion, Tongans are able to 
sympathize through the Tongan traditional way of fie kaunga mamahi. Fie means want, kaunga 


means join together, and mamahi means hurt. Compassion in this way is an invitation for 


'! Tevita O. Kai’ili, Marking Indigeneity: The Tongan Art of Sociospatial Relations (Tuscon, Arizon: 
University of Arizona Press, 2017), 99. 
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Tongans — to want to join together with someone who is hurting; baring the load that is often too 


heavy to carry alone. 


1.3 Lukuluku 


Lukuluku is another form of Compassion Practice that Tongans unknowingly engage in. 
Lukuluku means to gather, collect, raise, or bring together; and it usually refers to money, food, 
clothes, and so forth. Lukuluku is typically practiced when the Tongan community recognizes 
another person in need of support or assistance. For a person to gather, collect, raise, or bring 
together any source of assistance for another person in their community; that person must first 
feel compassion in their heart to want to help. It is recognizing that someone else can benefit 
from your Lukuluku and having the compassion to give it. There are many examples of how the 
Tongan community Lukuluku. Often when there are visitors to your community or church, the 
church or community will call for a Lukuluku so that the visitors who are visiting can have 
money, clothes, or other gifts to go back with. This act of respect keeps Tongan communities in 


good relationship with each other. 


Another tradition of Lukuluku can be seen at weddings, funerals, graduations, and other 
significant occasions that occurs in the Tongan community. Lukuluku is a form of gift-giving that 
is rooted in the Tongan tradition. A Dr. Mike Evans, Associate Professor at the University of 
Alberta Canada said, “The Tongan tradition of presenting gifts to one another is a phenomenon 
that has enabled Tongans to maintain a way of life that is unique in the world.” !? Lukuluku 
allows the Tongan to tap into their hearts of giving and create a lasting relationship of respect, 


humility, consistency, and good relationship with their communities. Rogers wrote that, “When 


!2 “Gift-giving Rooted in Tradiiton,” Matangi Tonga Online: Tonga’s Leading News Website, August 30, 
2002, https://matangitonga.to/tag/persistence-gift?page=1. 
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discussing compassion, we must be aware of the painful reality of our planet. We live in a 
violent world... And yet... Compassion is born out of these springs. To give love, we have to 
know love.”!? Lukuluku for the Tongan allows that cycle of love to continue in the communities 


that they live. “Compassion is the bond of genuine connection,”!* 


and in the Tongan culture, 
compassion is the way they breath love or be manava ’ofa — creating a culture that sustains 


genuine love and connection. 


1.4 Boundaries of the Tongan 


Although Tongan culture is enriched with compassion already, however, there are 
specific contexts within the Tongan culture where they practice what is called fakataputapu, 
which is, “a process that ‘clears the way’ so that no offense is caused to any person.”!> This is 
when Tongans steers away from what is taboo in order to refrain from disrespecting something 
or someone. However, to fully understand what those entail, one must understand the context in 
which fakataputapu is practiced, and in order to understand that one must also know the cultural 


values of the Tongan culture. 


In the Tongan culture it is difficult to speak about sexuality openly as the boundaries 
within the hierarchal stance of the Tongan is deemed disrespectful to cross. As respect, parents 
keep from the children, children obey parents, sisters do not join in any activity with their 
brothers, and brothers show respect to their sisters by refraining from conversation of anything 


personal. Respecting boundaries branches out of the home and into the communities. In the 


'3 Rogers, Practicing Compassion, 9. 

'4 Rogers, Practicing Compassion, 10. 

‘5 “Fofola e fala kae talanoa e kainga: A Tongan Conceptual Framework for the prevention of and 
intervention in family violence in New Zealand — Famili Lelei,” Pasifika Proud, March 2012, 
https://pasefikaproud.co.nz/assets/Resources-for-download/PasefikaProudResource-Nga-Vaka-o-Kaiga-Tapu- 
Pacific-Framework-Tongan.pdf. 
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communities, although you share no relation with a person, the youth obeys the elders, the elders 
dominantly have the last say, and everyone is supposed to know their place in the society in 
which they live. Knowing your place is knowing when and where you talk. The men speak in 
public but are corrected in silent by their wives. The women speak at home and the children do 


not speak unless told to. 


Although the culture appears to be almost difficult, these boundaries enable respect 
between two individuals and between communities. Tongans value their ability to create a space 
where lines are not crossed and where relationships and positions are respected. To assume that 
this is an act of compassion is to agree with the Tongan people who value their traditional way of 


living and coexisting amongst each other. The Countries and their Cultures website goes into 


more detail about the parameters in the Tongan culture:!° 


The parameters establishing hierarchy at any level of society are gender 
and age. A female is always considered higher in rank than a male. 
Inheritance of land and titles goes through the male line, and primogeniture 
rule usually is enforced. Because of traditional brother-sister avoidance, 
10-year-old boys sleep in a separate house. Though avoidance is less 
strictly enforced now, it still affects daily life. Topics such as sex and 
activities such as watching videos are not shared between brother and 
sisters. 


Building barriers in the Tongan culture was perhaps a way of confining the Tongan 
people to behave with respect, humility, commitment, and good relation; however, it is clear that 
these confinements can also act as a wall — a wall that barriers the emotions, experiences, and the 
voice of someone who has survived sexual abuse. Typically when someone in the Tongan 
culture experiences sexual abuse, there is a sense of not knowing who to turn to when the 


conversations or behavior that was not supposed to ever occur, happens. The cultural boundaries 


‘6 “Tonga,” Countries and Their Culture, accessed June 21, 2023, https://www.everyculture.com/To- 
Z/Tonga.html. 
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that were put into place to keep good relations then becomes a prison wall when sexual abuse 
happens. The people and communities that were there; you can no longer see, and sometimes 
they are there, but you can no longer speak. Well at least freely — and when you do muster the 
courage and self-compassion to speak — the Tongan people and community tell you it is not your 


time to speak. 


1.5 Sexual Abuse in Tonga 


In the Family Protection Act in Tonga (2020 revised edition) the definition used for 
sexual abuse is, “... inclusive of ‘any conduct of a sexual nature without consent those abuses, 
humiliates, degrades or otherwise violates the dignity of a person.”'’ Sexual abuse in the Tongan 
culture is a silent epidemic. Statistics show that, “The amount of reported cases of domestic 
violence in Tonga has risen over the past five years. Between January and June of 2020, there 
were about 537 domestic violence reports and 117 issued police safety orders. Out of those, only 
99 assaulters faced prosecution.”'® When it comes to dealing with Sexual Abuse, there is a 
culture of silence. Not only that, but “Pacific Women reports that three out of four women in 
Tonga have experienced physical and sexual violence... 85% of women who have suffered from 


domestic violence are likely to return to the same environments as their attacks.””!? 


Dr. Ma’afu Palu wrote about how Tongans do not get information about sex from the 
right kind of people — to add to his statement, they also do not get the right advice on how to 


handle sexual abuse. Palu goes on to say, “...our parents are quite embarrassed to talk about it. 


'7 “Sexual and reproductive health and gender-based violence in Tonga: A review of policy and legislation,” 
University of Melbourne Publication, 2022, https://pacific.unfpa.org/sites/default/files/pub- 
pdf/tonga_ policy _and_ legislative review _final.pdf. 

'8 Sudiksha Kochi, “Domestic Violence in Tonga: The WCCC’s Efforts,” The Borgen Project, December 
23, 2020, https://borgenproject.org/domestic-violence-in-tonga-the-weccs-efforts/. 

'? Kochi, “Domestic Violence in Tonga.” 
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Even our church ministers don’t preach about sex.””° Like many cultures, the Tongan culture sets 
boundaries so that things like sexual abuse does not happen. However, there is a Tongan saying 
that goes, “’Oku ‘ikai ‘alea ha taha mo e faingata’a.” This term is used as a way of saying no 
one can negotiate with trouble before it happens. And, when difficult situations, like sexual 
abuse does occur; in a culture like the Tongan culture, no one is truly prepared with the right 


tools to address these issues in these difficult situations. 


As Palu mentioned, sex in the Tongan culture is this “dirty little thing” and this concept 
does not change when it comes to someone experiencing sexual abuse. Survivors of sexual abuse 
commonly appear as “dirty” rather than a survivor. Sadly, people in these circumstances —who 
survive sexual abuse are left with a dreadful scent that is placed on them metaphorically by the 
community and no one then wants anything to do with them in fear of catching that stench. This 
revolting and repulsive “scent” can often stem out to the family and community. Focusing on 
ways in which people can avert situations like this, survivors of sexual abuse tend to remain 
silent when situations like this happen. It has come to this in Tongan communities; the silencing 


of what happened is more restorative than speaking to someone about what has happened. 
Research shows that:7! 


Sexual abuse can cause intense feeling of embarrassment, fear, and 
humiliation. Survivors are often terrified that they will not be believed and 
ashamed that they don’t know how to stop the abuse. Victims often feel 
trapped between wanting the abuse to stop and being terrified of other 
people learning what has been done to them. That fear can keep victims 
silent while the abuse is going on, and for years after it has stopped. 


20 Palu, Sex in Tonga, 6. 
21 “Common Victim Behaviors of Survivors of Sexual Abuse,” Pennsylvania Coalition to Advance Respect, 
2022, accessed December 02, 2023, https://pcar.org/blog/common-victim-behaviors-survivors-sexual-abuse. 
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There is a culture of shame, a culture of disgust, and a culture of neglect surrounding 
sexual abuse in Tonga. Tongans do not talk about it because there is a notion that it is better to 
stay out of “those” situations. Survivors are then left to fend for themselves. Behind closed 
doors, in silence, and isolated from the world; survivors fight to suppress their experiences of 
sexual abuse to prevent them from extending the “stench” onto their communities. This becomes 
a problematic culture in Tongan communities as survivors are left to suppress their experiences 
and emotions, which prevents them from getting the proper healing or progress that is required 
for them to move forward in society. And as time passes by, wounds such as these become 
heavy; making it almost impossible for Tongan survivors of sexual abuse to carry on performing 


their Tongan duties as a brother, sister, and active member of the Tongan society. 


Doris Tulifau, founder of Brown Girl Woke, a nonprofit organization that address the 
silence surrounding sexual abuse in the South Pacific, gave a Ted Talk in Pago Pago, American 
Samoa, where she said, “One thing about our culture is that we a very prideful people, even to 
the point where we would never want to shame our families.””* Tulifau’s work would then go on 
to encourage the work of one Eleanor Ainge Roy, who wrote an article named The Silence is 
Suffocating, and Roy wrote about Samoa in her article that it is defined by church, subsistence 
farming, and loyalty to family. However, she goes on to describe that, “...the beauty of this 
verdant tropical paradise conceals a dark secret: one of the highest rates of family and sexual 
violence in the world.”*> Like Samoa, Tonga is a place of fields of plantations, coconut palms 


baring fruit most sweet, a paradise. However, the history of silencing sexual abuse is beginning 


2 Doris Tulifau, “Making it Safe to Speak about Sexual Abuse: Doris Tulifau: TEDxPagoPago,” Tedx Talk, 
YouTube, January 10, 2020, 3:20, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Q2Fq3dwx-dM. 

3 Eleanor Ainge Roy, “The Silence is Suffocating: Family Abuse Epidemic Uncovered in Samoa,” The 
Guardian, September 03, 2019, https://www.theguardian.com/global-development/20 1 9/sep/03/family-abuse- 
epidemic-uncovered-in-samoa. 
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to become unbearable and rather than have it escalate to becoming the face of our countries, 


there is a call for compassion. 


Tonga is not a place for sexual abuse. Tongan culture is not a culture that condones 
sexual abuse. However, when people who do not abide by the Tongan core values of respect, 
humility, commitment, and good relation — all which are founded in compassion; there is bound 
to be predators. Unfortunately, those people; the ones who act un-accordingly to these cultural 
values causes harm to others. Survivors of sexual abuse are then left with no tools of how to 
overcome the circumstances that they are in because in the Tongan culture, these things were 
never meant to happen. However, like in many other contexts, no one negotiates with trouble. 
And, when difficult situations like sexual abuse does happen in the Tongan culture, this project 


offers an invitation for compassion. 


1.6 Compassion 


Author of The Soul of Discernment: A Spiritual Practice for Communities and 
Institutions, Elizabeth Liebert, wrote, “The way things are now is not the way they have to be in 
the future. The good can grow and the destructive can shrink. To move in the direction of the 
good, it is crucial that our institutions mediate grace, that is, grow the good.”** Compassion has 
the ability to grow the good and nurture a compassionate response to topics that are taboo in the 
Tongan culture, so that survivors of sexual abuse can be able to communicate their experiences 
and emotions rather than suppressing them and developing other mental issues. Roger wrote in 


his book Practicing Compassion:> 


*4 Elizabeth Liebert, The Soul of Discernment (Louisville, Kentucky: Westminster John Knox Press, 2015), 


5 Rogers, Practicing Compassion, 9. 
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People who extend compassion to us are guardians of our soul... They are 
people who see us, understand us, value us, and celebrate our 
homecomings. They offer us the inestimable gift of revealing to us the 
truth of who we are — we are worthy of love even in our shame; we are 
held with love even when we forget it; our beauty is beheld even when we 
feel blemished; though our journeys leave us broken and burdened, we are 
and remain thoroughly beloved. 


This project nurtures a compassion for survivors of sexual abuse in Tonga in hopes of 
offering a way for Tongans to practicing guarding the souls of their peers and people in their 
community who have survived sexual abuse. The inestimable gift that this can offer those who 
have been sexually abused is that they know that the Tongan culture is not truly about silencing 
and suppressing of emotions, rather it is a culture of love, a culture of open heart, forgiveness of 


God, and of practicing compassion. 


Conclusion 


This chapter draws a focus to a culture that is systemically unprepared to deal with issues 
of sexual abuse. As preliminary work, this project has demonstrated the ways in which the 
Tongan culture engages in compassion. It has also offered an understanding of the cultural 


values of the Tongan and the process in which sexual abuse is treated in the Tongan society. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Compassion: A Contemplative Practice 
“Within the cacophony of violence that rips apart the world around and within us, Jesus is tuned 


into a sacred song that restores the compassionate core of humanity.” -Frank Rogers Jr. 


Introduction 


In a world full of cacophony there is a stillness in the heavenly music that is forever 
playing behind the scenes of our lives, and when we step into tune with that harmony, we are 
engaging in compassion, a contemplative practice. This chapter is an unfolding of The 
Compassion Practice as it is taught by the Center for Engaged Compassion with the 
understandings of the psychotherapy model called the Internal Family Systems. It will also tell 
the story of a Tongan Survivor of Sexual Abuse as well as discuss the implications of Radical 
Compassion and how the Compassion Practice can restore a Tongan Survivor of Sexual Abuse. 
By the end of this chapter — readers should have a clear understanding of how to act in genuine 
compassion in such a way that it can transform how the Tongan society handles difficult issues 


like sexual abuse. 


2.1 Heartbeat of Humanity 


On Wednesday January 22, 2020, the Muriel Bernice Roberts Professor of Spiritual 
Formation and Narrative Pedagogy of Claremont School of Theology, Dr. Frank Rogers Jr. 
started teaching a course labeled TSF 3036/4046 The Way of Radical Compassion. In this course 
he would teach students to cultivate a connection to a compassionate Source, towards oneself, 


towards others, but also learn how compassion is cultivated in other religions, and by the end of 
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the course students were able to embody genuine compassion through the lens of what is called 
The Compassion Practice. On that first day of class he passed out a piece of paper to each 
student and asked that they fold it until it made somewhat of a name tag. Rogers then asked his 
students to write their name on one side of the name tag and on the other side of the paper, he 
asked his students to think of one person who they thought embodied compassion in their lives, 
and it could be anyone; think of one person and write their name on the other side of the paper. 
Students wrote their fathers name, their friends, a celebrity, a religious figure, and some even 


wrote the name of Jesus. 


Sitting in Rogers class for the first ttme was a Tongan Survivor of Sexual Abuse who was 
learning for the first time of contemplative compassion-based practices. Her experiences has led 
her to believe that no one can be compassionate, except God who is holy and clean. Therefore, 
when it eventually got to her turn to introduce herself to the class and share with them who she 
had thought was all compassionate; she wrote Jesus, and in her head all the other names that her 
colleagues read out were wrong. However, it would be in that very same class session, where she 
would be deeply proven wrong. She would learn and take interest on that very same day, to study 
compassion and to learn of the ways in which she would be able to learn to cultivate a genuine 
way of living compassion. It was something about Roger’s statement, “Compassion is the 
heartbeat of humanity,””° that simply would change her entire outlook on life. She just did not 


know it yet. 


© Rogers, Practicing Compassion, 8. 
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2.2 A Tongan Survivor’s Narrative 


In December of 1999, years before she entered into Rogers class that day, her parents 
decided for their family to travel from the United States of America to Tonga to be with their 
families as they bring in the new millennium. When her and her family arrived in Tonga, their 
family from all over would come to spend each day with them, sharing in great conversations 
and over great food. She was five years old. She got to meet a lot of her aunts and uncles that she 


had never met before. It was a time of joy and making great memories. Until it wasn’t. 


On one particular night, their home was full of relatives, and they slept everywhere 
because there was so many of them. She slept with the rest of her siblings with their 
grandparents, aunts, and uncles in the living room. While she was asleep, she had woken up to 
the hard and scaly hands of someone lifting her up off the floor and carrying her out the kitchen 
door. Her grandfather was the Head Pastor of that village and so they lived next to the church 
hall. She then noticed that she was being carried out of the kitchen doors in the back of the house 
and into the doors of the hall — she felt long hair brushed against her arms and so she thought it 


must be one of her aunts carry her to morning church, so she went back to sleep. 


She then woke up to being tossed on the ground in the middle of the fields of plantation 
somewhere. She had noticed a small fire on the ground and soon realized that she had been 
kidnapped. With tears streaming down her face she attempts to cry aloud, when the man who 
took her told her to shut her mouth and that if she cried, he would kill her. Feeling useless and 
afraid she kept her silence, but the tears never stopped coming. He goes on to ask her who her 


parents were, saying, “If you lie to me, I will kill you tonight.” She answered him and gave him 
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the name of her parents, then there was just silence. For what felt like a lifetime, she sat there 


watching the floor, wondering if her parents were even awake to notice that she wasn’t there. 


Moments passed, and then there it was again, the hard and scaly hands of her kidnapper, 
forcefully grabbing her little body, pulling her to him, “If you scream, I will kill you tonight.” 
She pressed her hands on her mouth to keep herself from making any noise, but he grabbed her 
hands and held them down while he kissed her on the lips. She had no idea what was happening, 
but what she felt in that moment told her that it was wrong. He proceeded to pleasure himself 
down in the groin area while grabbing her hands to touch it too. When he was done, he stood up 
and urinated right in front of her, so close to her face... until it was on her face. He proceeds to 
yell at her to drink it. She bows her head to the floor. “Look up and drink it or I will kill you 


tonight,” he said, she then looked up, and at this point she really wished she was dead. 


He grabs her again off the floor. This time, she was certain she was going to die and so 


she begins to sing a song from her Sunday School class: 


Sweep over my Soul 
Sweep over my Soul 
Sweet Spirit 

Sweep over my Soul 
My Rest is Complete 
When I sit at Jesus Feet 
Sweet Spirit 

Sweep over my Soul 


While she was singing, he all of sudden stops, and tells her, “Run home right now, and if 
you turn around I will kill you.” Without thinking she stood up and ran as fast as she could, she 
had no idea where she was running to, but all she knew was that she had to keep going. She did 
not stop running and she did not run for long when she noticed this huge arch of a gate that 


looked familiar to her. She knew that she was close to her family home. She walked up to the 
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front door and her grandmother was sitting there ironing their clothes for morning church. Her 
grandmother instantly stood up and noticed that she was wearing nothing but her underwear and 
ran to hold her, screaming to the rest of the family to wake up. They called the police, and she 
was able to lead the police and her father to the bushes in which she was held captive, but when 
asked what had happened, her shame and the idea of shaming her family, kept her from revealing 
the true events of what took place on that night. It took her twenty-four years, nine Spiritual 
Formation courses, six courses on Compassion and contemplative practices, endless amount of 
taking her own pulse, and the works of people like Frank Rogers Jr. and Andrew Dreitcer for her 
to cultivate the genuine self-compassion that she needed to tell her story. It was through The 
Compassion Practice that she was able to find compassion for herself, for her family, and for the 


man with the scaly hands. 


2.3 Internal Family Systems 


Roger wrote, “Until compassion takes root within ourselves, our inner violence will 
sabotage any social healing we seek to promote.”””’ In hopes of making sense of how The 
Compassion Practice works, there needs to be an understanding of how a person’s internal life 
can be understood. The Internal Family Systems (IFS) is a spiritual pathway. Richard Schwarts, 


founder of IFS says:7° 


IFS is a transformative tool that conceives of every human being as a system 
of protective and wounded inner parts led by a core Self. We believe the 
mind is naturally multiple and that is a good thing. Just like members of a 
family, inner parts are forced from their valuable states into extreme roles 


27 Frank Rogers, Jr., “Compassion-Based Practices of Personal and Social Restoration,” Practical Matters 
Compassion Paper Article, accessed December 2023, 
https://view.officeapps.live.com/op/view.aspx?src=https%3 A %2F%2Fwww.centerforengagedcompassion.com%2Fu 
ploads%2F 1%2F2%2F9%2F5%2F 129505081%2Fpractical_matters_compassion_paper.doc& wdOrigin=BROWSE 
LINK. 

28 “What is Internal Family Systems?” IFS Institute, accessed December 2023, https://ifs-institute.com/. 
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within us. Self is in everyone. It can’t be damaged. It knows how to heal... 
IFS is much more than a non-pathologizing evidence-based psychotherapy 
to be used in a clinical setting. It is also a way of understanding personal 
intimate relationships and stepping into life with the 8 Cs: Confidence, 
calm, compassion, courage, creativity, clarity, curiosity, and connectedness. 


Schwartz expresses how the IFS model is an invitation for to, “...relate to every level of 
the human system—the intrapsychic, familial, communal, cultural, and social—with ecologically 
sensitive concepts and methods that focus on understanding and respecting the network of 
relationships among members.””? IFS offers humanity a map into a person’s soul. It is 
acknowledging that a person’s “being” often has turmoil and whirlwind; and IFS is a way to 
tease out or discern the different dynamics that are happening in a person’s interior lives. It is a 
pathway to making sense of all the cacophony that a person experiences and this is way that can 
help a person to see and understand what is happening inside of them. An example of an IFS part 
is disappointment, sadness, grief, annoyance, and anger; these are all parts of the internal family 


system. 


a. Parts 

Parts are like the family members in the internal family systems. “These ‘parts,’ as they 
are known in IFS, are like little people existing inside of us—each with its own unique feelings, 
motivations, and view of the world.’*° They are like energy gestalts within a person’s psyche 
that all have unique identities each with their own set of emotions, values, and impulses. An 
example of this can be “joy.” This part is a happy part that can be a common companion of a 
person. Parts are what make up the internal world that makes a person who they are. Often a 


person can feel overwhelmed by their parts, however, it is imperative that a person is able to 


9 Richard C. Schwartz and Martha Sweezy, Internal Family Systems Therapy Second Edition (New York: 
The Guilford Press, 2020), 4. 

3° Jay Earley, Self-Therapy: A Step-By-Step Guide to Creating Wholeness and Healing Your Inner Child 
Using IFS, A New, Cutting-Edge Psychotherapy (Larkspur, CA: Pattern System Books, 2009), 2. 
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have compassion for their part, because this can help a person and their process of returning to a 
state of clarity. Alane Daugherty, Professor at California State Polytechnic University, and 
author of books Unstressed: How Somatic Awareness Can Transform Your Body’s Stress 
Response and Build Emotional Resilience and From Mindfulness to Heartfulness: A Journey of 
Transformation through the Science of Embodiment, wrote that, “In the language of parts: a 
‘part’ of us is present, and active, and until we can give it the attention it needs our system will 


remain completely out of balance.’””*! 


b. Multiplicity 

Multiplicity is when a person comes to the realization that the human brain is flexible, 
ever changing, and not unitary. Multiplicity is advantageous. In IFS therapy, multiplicity is 
described as, “The natural state of the human mind is to contain an indeterminate number of 
subpersonalities that we call parts; most clients identify and work with between 10 and 30 parts 
through the course of therapy.”*? An example of Multiplicity is when a lot of parts surfaces 
within a person and pulls them in different directions, making them feel many emotions at once. 
To understand how multiplicity works is to understand that people are more multiple than they 


are one single essence. 


c. Exiles 
“Exiles are the parts who have been exploited, rejected, or abandoned in external 
relationships, and then subjected to negative judgements from other parts of the system.’ These 


are the parts that are like, “‘a young child part that is carrying pain from the past.’** These parts 


3! Alane Daugherty, From Mindfulness To Heartfulness: A journey of transformation through the science of 
embodiment (Bloomington, IN: Balboa Press, 2014), 183. 

3? Schwartz, Internal Family Systems Therapy, 39. 
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in a person are usually suppressed for their own protection or to protect other parts. An exiled 
part can be a part of a person that was present in childhood but was criticized and condemned by 
other people and for years that part hid away in exile in fear of experiencing criticism like that 
again. It does not mean that it is no longer there but that it has been forced by that experience of 
criticism to go into exile. Later in life, one may encounter an experience that forces a person to 
take notice of an exiled part and usually when that happens it may surface with an immense 


amount of pain, terror, and fear. 


d. Protectors 

Protectors are the parts of a person that, “...tries to block off pain that is arising inside 
you or to protect you from hurtful incidents or distressing relationships in your current life.”*> 
They often work to hide the parts that are in exile and sometimes, they could be exile parts as 
well. Protectors activate to keep people from experiencing a pain from a past experience. An 
example of a Protector part is anger. Anger can surface in a person who is standing in line at a 
fast-food restaurant and was given the wrong order. Anger did not surface because the order was 
wrong, but perhaps in childhood something tragic happened in that person’s life after getting the 
wrong food order. Anger then works to protect that person from experiencing that same pain. 


The Protector part comes forward to pivot someone’s inner world towards them so that it can 


protect that person from having to experience that pain again. 


e. Managers 
Parts come in three types and Manager parts are one of those types. Managers are usually 


the proactive protective parts in a person that works to secure everyday functioning and the well- 


3 Early, Self-Therapy, 321. 
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being of a person. Manager parts work to prevent exile parts from surfacing. “Having locked up 
exiles, managers live in fear that they will escape. Various managers adopt different strategies to 
avoid interactions and situations that might trigger an exile.”°° An example of a manager is the 
controlling part of a person that can work to keep a person well organized and on schedule in 


hopes of keeping other parts from revisiting. 


f. Firefighters 

Firefighters are the parts of a person that react to the exiles parts, “as if an alarm has gone 
off, doing whatever they believe is necessary to distract from or suppress the exile’s emotional 
firestorm with little (or no) regard for consequences to the client’s body or relationships.”*” In 
other words, it’s, “A type of protector that impulsively jumps in when the pain of an exile is 
starting to come up in order to distract you from the pain or numb it.”** These parts appear to 
have the same aim as the managers parts of keeping exiles away, but their strategies of fulfilling 
that duty is often outrages. Examples of a firefighter part is the addict part of a person, the part 
that encourages self-harm, and the part that makes a person feel like they have to do something 
drastic in order to be accepted or loved by the community. These parts have good intentions, but 


usually leaves you with deeper wounds. 


g. Self 
Self is “the core aspect of you that is your true self, your spiritual center. The Self is 
relaxed, open, and accepting of yourself and others. It is curious, compassionate, calm, and 


interested in connecting with other people and your parts.”°? Schwartz refers to self as the seat of 


36 Schwartz, Internal Family Systems Therapy, 33. 
37 Schwartz, Internal Family Systems Therapy, 35. 
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consciousness. He says, “The plural mind revolves around the Self, and when parts lack access to 
its centrifugal force, they get into tugs-of-war and threaten to fly off in all directions.”*° The Self 
is when you are truly living you, the you, you were created to be. Self from a theological 
perspective is when a person reflecting the image of God and living Christ-like. The Self is when 
a person is being the best version of themselves, and it is when a person navigates life from this 


centered place that all of their internal parts are in harmony and coexisting together beautifully. 


h. The Eight C’s 

The eight C’s that characterize Self-leadership are compassion, calmness, clarity, 
curiosity, confidence, courage, creativity, and connectedness. The eight C’s “suffice well to 
capture the healing essence of the Self.”*! Self-Leadership is, “The situation in which your parts 
trust you, in Self, to make decisions and take action in your life.”*? The idea is that when a 
person reaches the maximum of each C; only then are they truly living in their Self. Clarity for 
instance — when a person’s vision and focus is at the maximum they are then able to navigate 


from the Self; the place where they are most clear. 


i. Systems 

Systems are “composed of smaller systems (subsystems) but is also part of larger 
systems, just as a state contains counties and cities but is also part of a nation.”*? The parts of a 
person are systems and can also have within them smaller systems. These systems can be in 


exile, can be made up of firefighter parts, and can also be a group of manager parts. 


40 Schwartz, Internal Family Systems Therapy, 43. 
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j Polarization 

Schwartz writes that, “Polarization is the opposite of harmony. In a polarized 
relationship, each person shifts from a flexible, harmonious position to a rigid, extreme position 
that is the opposite of, or competitive with, that of the other person.’’“4 Schwartz purposes that 
these parts only escalate and are most surfaced when there is no affective leadership part. He 
goes on to share that, “The polarized parts continually confirm their negative assumptions about 
each other, with each part becoming more extreme to counter or defeat the other.”*> This is when 
Parts conflict with each other when trying to control how a person feels or act in a situation. 
Also, it is important to understand that “Polarizations also generate coalitions, with one lead part 
forming alliances that unite in opposition to or in competition with another lead part and its 
allies.’”*° An example of this would be a person’s good and bad parts; always working against 


each other to influence a person to make good or bad choices. 


k. Blending 

Schwartz states that in therapy, “We are all born with a Self. It does not develop through 
stages or borrow strength and wisdom from the therapist, and it cannot be damaged. It can, 
however, be occluded or overwhelmed by parts. We call this blending.”*” When a person is 
blending parts all the way, they can see the world through its eyes, but when its only partial 
blended, its perspective then influences the person. Author of the book Self-Therapy: A Step-By- 
Step Guide to Creating Wholeness and Healing Your Inner Child Using IFS, A New, Cutting- 
Edge Psychotherapy, wrote that blending is “the situation in which a part has taken over your 


consciousness, so that you feel its feelings, believe its attitudes are true, and act accordingly to its 


4 Schwartz, Internal Family Systems Therapy, 27. 
4 Schwartz, Internal Family Systems Therapy, 40. 
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impulses. Blending is a more extreme form of activation.”*® A Blending part can be lust, acting 


in the place of love, leading a person to believe that they love someone when really it is just lust. 


1. Retrieval 

Retrieval is when the Self “takes an exile out of a harmful childhood situation and into a 
place where it can be safe and comfortable.’“? Schwartz defines retrieval as a process where the 
Self can bring “the exile up to the present, or, if it prefers, to a fantasy place.”*° A Retrieval 
happens when a person is deeply wounded by a situation and wants to forget that it ever 
happened. The retrieval then comes to take those wounded parts of a person to a place that can 


be a fantasy place where it can flourish without being activated or wounded. 


m. Burden 

Early defines burden as a “painful emotion or negative belief about yourself or the world, 
which a part has taken on as the result of a past harmful situation or relationship, usually from 
childhood.”>! Schwartz gives a deeper analysis of what burden can be, “In IFS we explore how 
burdens are passed down generations by parents valuing or rejecting certain of their own parts, 
and then doing the same to their children (and others), teaching them to value or reject these 
kinds of parts internally.”>? The idea of burdened parts is usually developed from exposure to an 
experience outside the IFS. Burdening is experiencing sexual abuse and then believing that the 
world is evil and that all people are unable of being compassionate due to the experiences of 


sexual abuse that happened to that occurred before. 
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n. Unburdening 

Unburdening is the process of revisiting an exile part just enough to alter the script from 
unbearable to somewhat bearable. This process can help an exile part to release its burdens and 
eventually invite other parts to take its place. “Our main goal with unburdening is to help the part 
get those burdens off (or out of) its body so it can feel lighter and more connected with the 
Self.”°> An example of unburdening can be found in patients of therapy — because they revisit 
certain events in their life, they are able to ease the wounds of a part in order to find healing and 


in order to move forward. 


0. Trailhead 

Schwartz said, “Any time we notice a feeling, thought, or physical sensation, that is a 
trailhead.”>4 Trailheads can be understood as the “psychological issue that involves one or more 
parts. Following it can lead to healing.”*° That connection, between the mind and other parts of a 


person’s system that leads to healing is what trailhead is. 


p. Unblending 

Unblending is “separating from a part that is blended with you so that you are in Self.”°° 
It can be used to calm a person that is driven by an exile part and allowing them to return to their 
Self. An example can be when a person is experiencing a hate, unblending is the realization that 


hate is the roadblock, blocking them from navigating from Self and so separating from hate and 


returning to Self is how the unblending process works. 
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q- U-Turn 

U-turn is when a person turns inward to “attend to the movements activated within 
themselves.”*’ The psychological observation behind U-turn is to first recognize that one can 
maintain a grounded Self-awareness free from enmeshment within any interior movement.°® It is 
realizing that the discordant interior movements “are rooted more within ourselves than in the 
world outside.”°? Taking the U-turn is activating a power within a person: “The power to claim 
and retain our own humanity lies in us and not in others.”°° Understanding the U-turn is 
understanding and remembering who you are in Self. It is when a person returns back to that 


centered place of their lives where no one part is driving their life. 


r. Witnessing 

Early writes that witnessing is, “the step in the IFS process in which the Self witnesses 
the childhood origin of a part’s burdens.””®! Schwartz explains that, “By witnessing the 
experience compassionately, without judgement, the Self disconfirms whatever burdensome 
beliefs (I am unlovable) the child developed as a result of the experience.” In IFS therapy, 
witnessing is the process in which a part shows and/or tells the client’s Self about its experiences 
until it feels understood, accepted, and self-accepting.® Witnessing is revisiting something that 


happened in one’s life and understanding why a part is the way it is. 
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S. Turning Inward 

Turning inward is when a person looks into their internal systems and acknowledges the 
parts that are calling to be noticed and allowing the Self to be present with them. This is an 
invitation to turn inward and to address the life within and to have an awareness of what is really 


going on, underneath, inward, and with the Self. 


t. Externalization 
Externalization is when the internal systems reflect an external affect like bodily 
sensations. When an internal part leaves the body as a goosebump, a tear, an ache, or any other 


sense of bodily sensation, this is when a person’s parts begin to affect them physically. 


u. Integration 

Integration is part of the unburdening process. Schwartz explains that in therapy the 
integration process is when, “The client’s Self invites protectors to notice that the exile has 
unburdened and feels healed, then asks if they are ready to find new jobs and helps with this if 
they need help.”™ This is the process that integrates our systems into a well-balanced synthesis. 
This part is a helper part. It is the part that helps other parts transition and sometimes it, itself 


integrates to another part. 


2.4 The Compassion Practice 


This contemplative practice of compassion invites people to reconnect to God who is the 


source of compassion. It does this by bringing an awareness to a person, of the parts of them that 


4 Schwartz, Internal Family Systems Therapy, 164. 
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can often be noticeable and the parts that goes unseen— that are difficult, traumatized, and hurt — 
and restoring those parts and therefore restoring a person to genuine compassion. “Practicing 
Compassion discerns wise and restorative actions that care for the suffering, protect the 
vulnerable, and preserve the dignity of ourselves and others.® This practice is unlike any other 
and it definitely holds a significant space for freedom in which contemplative practices in the 
Tongan culture may not have as there will always that thought in the back of the mind, “Am I 
allowed to? Is this okay? Will I bring shame to my family?” The Compassion Practice on the 
other hand is a gentle breath of freedom air. It is a place where one may go and experience a 
version of themselves without ties to the world. It is safe, it is not easy, but it is safe. It is an 


invitation to tap into an understanding that was not there before. 
Recognizing that life is full of difficulty, Rogers writes: 


In the midst of the violence that rages around us, music moves through our world 
as well. This music flows from the very heartbeat of God at the sacred center of 
the cosmos, and it whispers through every sphere of the universe, inviting each 
person, each particle of creation, to move in harmony with its restorative rhythms. 
Contemplative Christians call this music the song of creation, the cosmic dance of 
the Divine, the symphony of life in which each soul is a single, lyrical strand. The 
music is the Holy Spirit — a melody of life, love, peace, personal power, grace, and 
justice. It offers a reconciled connectedness that extends to all without exception. 
The song never stops playing. No violence can slay it, no despair can silence it, 
and no frantic din or maddening fury can drive it away entirely. We are within it; 
it is within us. It beats in the depths of our soul. 


The Compassion Practice, if one allows it to, can encourage a person to work through the 
difficult parts of a person’s life and cultivate a compassion for even the most difficult challenges. 
Because the Compassion Practice does not help a person sweep their troubles under a rug and 


call it a day, rather it helps a person to find compassion for those difficult parts and help to 


6 Rogers, Practicing Compassion, 12. 
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transform it into something beautiful. That is what compassion does, it nurtures the unpleasant 
parts to become authentically pleasant. Rogers teaches that acting as if our challenges do not 
exist, is not compassion. “Compassion is not about willing away unpleasant emotions and 
feigning politeness to those we secretly despise. Compassion is a genuine loving regard that 
flows freely from the heart. Its path transforms perfectionist self-hatred into authentic, empathic 
self-compassion.”°’ And according to Andrew Dreitcer, the Christian understanding of 
compassion is the concrete way love is expressed and the very thing that grounds love in the 


world we know.®8 


2.5 PULSE 


The essential components of the Compassion Practice is what the Center for Engaged 
Compassion employs; a unique process designed by Frank Rogers Jr., Andrew Dreitcer, and 
Mark Yaconelli which is known as the PULSE. In Rogers book Practicing Compassion, he goes 
into depth about each component and says, “Though sometimes implicit or so subtle as to seem 
instinctive, every experience of compassion involves the following six dimensions: 1. Paying 
Attention 2. Understanding Empathically 3. Loving with Connection 4. Sensing the Sacred 5. 


Embodying New Life and 6. ACT.” 


1) Paying Attention (Contemplative Awareness) 
According to Rogers this contemplative awareness is a particular way of seeing others. 
Rogers writes, “Usually when we relate to one another we do so through judgements and 


reactions that are conditioned by our own needs, desires, feelings, and sensitivities. We do not 


®7 Rogers, Practicing Compassion, 12. 
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see other persons on their own terms; rather, we perceive them through the filtered lenses of our 
own agendas.””” In order to tap into genuine compassion one must experience this component 


first — seeing someone for who they are, who they truly are, and not just hold to the idea of them. 


2) Understanding Emphatically (Empathic Care) 

It can be extremely difficult for a person who has been hurt to cultivate an understanding 
of why someone would hurt them. This component can be difficult to engage in if compassion 
works is something new. However, Rogers mentions that, “a compassionate person allows 
another’s pain or joy to reverberate within his or her deepest core such that he or she is moved to 
pathos before the other’s suffering or stirred to delight before the other’s flourishing.””! This 
component of compassion calls for a person to understand the wounds or aching core of 
another’s experience and behavior. It could be difficult to engage, but compassion will not be 


accessed unless a true understanding is cultivated. 


3) Loving with Connection (All-Accepting Presence) 

Without love we can find no connection with ourselves, with others, or with God. Rogers 
states that this component is, “A nonjudgemental, all-embracing, infinitely loving quality of 
presence residing at the core of compassion. Like a mother cradling her child, the love of 
compassion carries no hint of shame, critique, aversion, or belittlement.”’” This is the component 


of compassion that invites a person to feel genuine love in their hearts for all. 
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4) Sensing the Sacredness (Spiritual Expansiveness) 

Dreitcer wrote, “Compassion is in our genes.””? Through this component of compassion, 
it is apparent that this is where one may tap into something Sacred outside of the world. Or better 
yet, it is noticing the Sacred forever holding the world through all of its cacophony. Dreitcer 
wrote that, “According to the Christian spiritual path, this longing is not our own desire — it is 
Divine Mystery, God, the eternal Source of Compassion longing through our entire being. We 
begin to expand compassion in our lives by engaging the Divine longing within us... allowing us 


ever more deeply into the Compassion at the heart of our being.””4 


5) Embodying New Life (Desire to Flourishing) 
The transformative and restorative work of compassion has the ability to give birth to a 
life foreign to the one lived before. Embodying new life is when the healing takes place in a 
person’s life and the desire for flourishing returns a person to a capacity to live, grow, develop, 
and the vitality of their being is restored. Rogers wrote that, “Compassion’s tears sometimes 


come from joy, and they flow freely when lives are healed.””° 


6) ACT (Restorative Action) 

Compassion calls for restorative action. Rogers says, “The sentiment of compassion does 
not close in on itself. It does not soak in a moment of tender pathos then simply walk away. 
Compassion is responsive. It takes some step toward easing other’ suffering and nurturing their 
flourishing.”’° After we take the pulse of another or ourselves, there is a invitation to extend that 


compassion with tangible acts of healing, kindness, and compassion. 
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The Invitation for The Tongan Survivor of Sexual Abuse 


When life is polarized, and we cannot hear the heavenly divine music that plays in the 
background of life and a person experience that disconnect and are not the compassionate person 
that God created them to be. The Compassion Practice invites one to take the PULSE. It calls for 
people to cultivate a stillness, a leveled space, a safe space, a place where one can prepare 
themselves to enter into this place of compassion that is the Compassion Practice. The 


Compassion Practice invites people to: 


1. Catch Your Breath (Get grounded) 

2. Take Your PULSE (Cultivate compassion for yourself) 

3. Take the Other’s PULSE (Cultivate compassion for another) 

4. Decide what to do (Discern Compassionate Action) 

The PULSE components and the teachings of IFS was what helped that Tongan Survivor 
of Sexual Abuse from Frank Rogers class, travel from a place of reconning to a place where she 
was able to return to the compassionate embrace of the divine music of God’s love. In the 
paragraphs below, is a description of how she accepted the Compassion Practice invitation and 
found healing, restoration, and forgiveness in her heart — here is how the Compassion Practice 


was able to overcome the most difficult experience she has ever experienced in her life. 


1. Catch Your Breath (Get Grounded) 
The invitation is to is to, “...secure some distance — emotionally and, if necessary, 
physically — that allows our emotions to settle... Catching our breath also entails returning to the 


source of life and love that renews and sustains us.”’’ This was a difficult task for someone like 
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her. She would always find herself knocked off the course of grounding and in a turmoil; 
remembering her experiences and not being able to slow down enough to focus on the here and 
now. However, as Rogers describes, ““We can only give of that which we have received. When 
we feel depleted or disconnected. God invites us to return to the well and to drink deeply once 
more from the restorative waters of sacred compassion. In doing so, we remember the truth of 
who we are — beloved is our core — and how we are sustained by God’s breath of life and 
renewal.”’® This was a turning point for her. The shame that she feared she would bring to her 
and her family if she was ever to tell the whole story of what happened to her, was no longer 
heavy for her; rather the calling to remember and know that she was beloved by God first, helped 


her to detach herself and prepare herself internally to revisit that night, once more. 


2. Take Your PULSE (Cultivate compassion for yourself) 

Paying attention with a grounded self-awareness allowed her to notice all the Parts she 
had inside of her as they all came rushing in. She was able to distance herself from these Parts by 
inviting them to give her space; promising that she would tend to them some other time. As she 
was sitting in this void, a Part surfaced, Shame, and for some reason she knew from the start that 
he would be there. She noticed that this part was old, it was tiring, it was longing to be noticed. 
Understanding Empathically she found that Shame, feared that no one would believe her Sexual 
Abuse story, it feared that she would be ridiculed, that her family would be ridiculed because of 
her, and it feared that no one would listen. There was a longing for freedom, for the truth, for her 
family to see the burdens that she was carrying. The aching wounds of her shame came from 
believing that because no one knew, she was neglected and left to carry this wound alone. This 


Part was hoping to gift her freedom. Loving with Connection gave her the strength to connect 
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with this Part within her, making a sincere connection and understanding. Recognizing this 
wound helped her to move towards the restorative embrace of God in Sensing the Sacredness. 
The gift that taking her own pulse gave her was the gift to birth within a new life. Embodying 


new life gifted her with knowing that she was no longer alone in her experiences. 


3. Take the Other’s PULSE (Cultivate compassion for another) 

This was a difficult task to do. She engaged this part of the Compassion Practice many 
many times and each time she was not able to do it. She wondered, “How can I take the pulse of 
the man with scaly hands? How do I cultivate an understanding for someone who can do 
something like that?” It was extremely important to her, however, that she worked for her 
healing and like Rogers mentions in his book Practicing Compassion, “The future of our soul 
depends on it too. For learning to love our enemies is the spiritual path to our own healing, 
vitality, and personal transformation.””’ She then returned to a practice handout that Rogers had 
passed out in class as she needed an outline to facilitate this process — none of which was an 


actual encounter: 


” Rogers, Practicing Compassion, 48. 
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HEARING THE CRY OF A DIFFICULT OTHER 
Handout 
1. Take a moment and prayerfully remember the person whose behavior feels offensive to you. 
2. Notice anything that might be stirring within you in relation to that person. 


3. Breathe, Bracket and Behold—take some grounding breaths, bracket to the side whatever is 
stirring within you, and turn your gaze toward the other person. 


4. Pay Attention: Nonjudgmentally and non-reactively, simply notice in them: 
Behaviors: What are they actually doing? 
He’s wearing a mask so that no one can see who he is. 
Emotions: What feelings do they seem to be having? 
Embarrassment: that he is sitting here with me. 
Words: What are they actually saying? 
Nothing. There is silence. 
Bodily gestures: What is happening with their body? 
His body begins to curl in as if there is a decrease in confidence. 


Facial expressions: What is the look on their face as they engage in this behavior? 
What is the look in their eyes? 


He’s the one looking down now. The look in his eyes is one of disappointment. 


5. Understand: Listen for the cry of suffering hidden underneath their behavior by sensing 
through the FLAG questions, 


What seems to be their deepest Fear? 
His deepest fear is that he will never know love. 
What is their deepest Longing? 


Affection or a relationship. 
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What Aching wound seems to be tender and stinging them right now? 


He was sexually abused as a child and does not know how to stop the cycle of sexual 
abuse that is his life. 


What stifled Gift seems to be frustrated and is fighting to be recognized? 


He wanted to be a good person, but his upbringing forced him to do evil things and the 
pain he has caused me and others are the outcome of his denial to do something better 


with his life, perhaps by his family. 

6. Express their hidden cry by filling out the following as if they were speaking: 
I’m afraid of asking for forgiveness and being denied. 
I long for a renewal, a new beginning, to start over. 


My pain is feeling as if I am too far gone and that my sins have ended me at a point of 
no return 


Ineed JESUS! 


4. Decide what to do (Discern Compassionate Action) 

No matter how hard it was; this process of cultivating compassion despite the difficulties 
she encountered as a child, the Compassion Practice was still able to restore her because she 
chose to embody compassion. Breathing in God’s compassionate embrace, checking in on 
herself by taking her pulse, and extending that compassion to a difficult other that had wounded 
her as a child, was the testament to her transformation. Rogers wrote, “Acts of compassion also 
restore the people moved to embody them. Extending kindness feels good. Taking time to care 
for another replenishes the pulse of our spirits as well. It frees us from the impulses that deaden 


and disconnects us. It grounds us once more in who we really are — the core Self that composes 
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our truest essence.’’®? The process was able to suspend the cycle of shame in her life and return 
her to a Self-centered place in her life where she hopes to continue extending compassion in such 


a way that can help others. 


Conclusion 


Getting through the Compassion Practice, even with the understanding of IFS, does not 
conclude the process of compassion. The compassion calling for the Tongan Survivor of Sexual 
Abuse from Frank Rogers class, is to work to deepen an engagement with other Tongan 
Survivors of Sexual Abuse and in the next chapter it is the hope that —as Rogers wrote, “The 
Compassion Practice becomes a continuing cycle. Over time, it becomes a rhythm of life. 
Actions give way to moments of grounding, to taking our PULSE, to taking the PULSE of 
others, and to discerning the subsequent restorative act. Acts of compassion give way to 


personifying compassion — hearts simply beating to the pulse of love.”*! 


8° Rogers, Compassion in Practice, 77. 
8! Rogers, Compassion in Practice, 89. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


OFA: A Compassion Practice for Tongan Survivors of Sexual Abuse 
“The heart of Jesus’ invitation to love is an invitation to compassion — to live compassionately.” 


-Andrew Dreitcer 


Introduction 


This final chapter offers a contemplative practice that draws from the Compassion 
Practice but is also revitalized in a way that can be communicated to Tongan Survivors of 
Sexual Abuse in hopes of extending the compassionate love of Jesus through and in light of 
Tongan understandings. It is the hope of this work to offer a contemplative healing practice for a 
culture that does not promote expression, a culture where topics such as Sexual Abuse are 
considered “taboo,” and for times where the cultural lines are crossed, and the events that were 
meant to be prevented, happens. This chapter introduces OFA; a contemplative Compassion 
Practice for Tongan Survivors of Sexual Abuse — cultivating the heart of Jesus — to live love and 
compassion. This chapter will also include two handouts utilizing the OFA practice to cultivate 


compassion for themselves and the difficult other. 


3.1 OFA a Compassion Practice 


In Tonga it is almost as if it is automatic, that the first bible verse Tongan children are 
taught is John 3:16, “For God so loved the world that he gave his only Son, so that everyone who 
believes in him may not perish but have eternal life.” Tongan elders refer to this scripture to 
teach children the truest form of love, God’s love. The Tongan word for love is ofa. In Matthew 


22: 37-39, Jesus says, “’You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your 
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soul, and with all your mind.’ This is the greatest and first commandment. And a second is like 


999 


it: ‘You shall love your neighbor as yourself.” The Tongan understanding of compassion is 
manava ‘ofa which is to breath love. This calls Tongans, like the Compassion Practice, to 
cultivate a compassionate connection for themselves, but also for others as they would 
themselves. The phrase “‘to love” in John 3:16 derives from the Greek word éyamd@ which 
means agapao which is used properly, to prefer, to love; for the believer, preferring to “live 
through Christ,” embracing God’s will and obeying them through His power.* Practicing 
Compassion through OFA is integrating the concept that God’s love is the compassion that 


extends to ourselves and extending that love to others as God calls for humanity to do. The deep 


transformative power of OFA unfolds through the following invitations: 
1) Open Heart (Opening your heart for God to come in) 


Tongan Survivors of Sexual Abuse can often go on with their lives with a heart that is 
closed to the world. And sometimes that can be okay for a while, but the nature of a Tongan is to 
love as God commands. This is an invitation for Survivors to open their heart — and this does not 
necessarily mean that their heart is closed all the time, but perhaps the heart; being through what 
it has, can have a hard time easing into an openness and with a closed heart, there is no room for 
God to enter. A heart that is suffering makes it hard to navigate life and find motivation to see a 
potential for a life that flourishes after the abuse. Rogers writes that, “The compassionate heart is 
soft and tender. In contrast to the cold or hard heart unmoved by suffering, the compassionate 


heart beats freely, supple enough to take in another’s pain and to respond with acts of kindness, 


8 Bible Hub, s.v. “25. agapad,” accessed December 28, 2023, https://biblehub.com/greek/25.htm. 
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goodwill, healing, and justice.”*? This component of the OFA practice yearns to initiate a pivot 


from a heart that is unmoved by suffering to a heart that pulsates compassion. 


The Open Heart component of the practice draws from three PULSE components of the 
Compassion Practice which are Paying Attention, Understanding Empathically, and Loving with 
Connection. The process of opening one’s heart requires 


that one must have a contemplative awareness for 


Loving with 
Connection 


themselves and others. Paying Attention here is an 
invitation for Sexual Abuse Survivors to relinquish their 
own personal agendas of themselves, their abusers, 
and/or their communities. Rather than limit one’s access 


to God’s loving compassion by embracing one’s own 


Figure 1 © 2024 [Hauloto Oko] distortional filter of others and self, Open Heart invites 
one to eliminate the discoloration that is the lenses in which one may see only what they choose 
to see, and truly see a person for who they are; without judgement and without responding with 


one’s own feelings or sensitivities. 


Understanding Empathically is used in the OFA practice to open one’s heart to 
understand how someone moves the way they do. The Internal Family Systems is vital here. 
Richard Schwartz, founder of IFS, argues that view does not work; that going to war with one’s 
protector parts only makes them stronger, but listening and loving them helps them to heal and 
transform. He writes, “What if you identified with your Self rather than your exiles? And what if 
you saw the Self in everyone around you?” *4 Opening one’s heart requires one to understand 

83 Rogers, Practicing Compassion, 23. 


84 Richard C. Schwartz, No Bad Parts: Healing Trauma & Restoring Wholeness with The Internal Family 
System Model (Boulder, Colorado: Sounds True, 2021), 63. 
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empathically and that calls for one to navigate from Self so that they may see others from a Self- 


perspective as well. 


Open Heart is also Loving with Connection. Opening one’s heart will often be difficult 
for a Survivor of Sexual Abuse, but it is not impossible. This component of OFA acknowledges 
that one will be called to cultivate a nonjudgmental, all embracing, infinitely loving quality 
within themselves towards those who have hurt them. That can almost always feel impossible. It 
will not come easy to most. Cultivating compassion for an abuser is painful, complicated, and 
absolutely demands one to have a sustained commitment to their own healing and the spiritual 


practices that support it.*° 


This component is an invitation for Survivors to extend a loving 
embrace to those who have hurt them in the past. And one may ask, “Why would I do that?” Or 
“T will not bring myself to do that!” Or, just plain right out, “Absolutely not!” And that is okay. 
One may have to return to cultivating an empathic understanding a series of times, but it is 
important to remain dedicated to one’s own personal healing. This is not to say that one must 
forgive the tragedy that has been done to them, but that having an understanding of why 


another’s cacophony is so messed up; through navigating the parts of another, can ultimately 


lead to true healing and one’s victory over their trauma. 


a) Cultivating an Open Heart for Tongan Survivors of Sexual Abuse 


In the previous chapter a story of a Tongan Survivor of Sexual Abuse was told. She had 
gone through life searching for healing and when she entered Frank Rogers class that day, she 
believed that it would be her first time opening her heart to a pathway of healing. However, it 


was during her time of being abused that she naturally cultivated an open heart. The song that 


85 Rogers, Practicing Compassion, 23. 
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brought her to God in Sunday School came to her in an instinct, in that moment she was able to 
open her heart to God despite being in a space of repulsion. An Open Heart was cultivated long 
before she entered those classroom doors. It was through that heart to heart moment with God 

that she was able to detach herself from her abuse long before it was over. It was only in Rogers 


class was she able to learn the tools that would help her nurture that Open Heart once more. 


Open Heart are too, those small occurrences that are often overlooked. They happen often 
in those moments when one is Paying Attention and instead of growling at one’s spouse for not 
doing simple shores around the house; notice that they have been preoccupied with school 
assignments or work — and it can often get to be too overwhelming. The heart opens to a depth of 
Understanding Empathically that was not there before. This can lead to one’s spouse feeling seen 
and feel Loving with Connection. The ultimate peak of an Open Heart is accessing agape; a 
word commonly used in the Tongan household to express God’s love — the highest form of love. 
“In Scripture, the transcendent agape love is the highest form of love and is contrasted with eros, 
or erotic love, and philia, or brotherly love. In John 3:16, a verse that is often described as the 
summary of the Gospel message, agape is the word used for the love that moved God to send his 


only son for the world’s redemption.’””*° 


Open Heart is an invitation to reenter into the warm embrace of God’s love for humanity. 
And if it has to be labeled a process, let be known as a process that invites Tongan Survivors of 
Sexual Abuse to detach their hearts from their experiences of Sexual Abuse and open their heart 


and creating the space for God to come in. Opening one’s heart is opening the door for the 


86 Britannica, s.v. “Agape Christian Feast,” accessed February 29, 2024, 
https://www.britannica.com/topic/agape. 
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Sacred presence of God to come in and take his rightful place at his throne that is the hearts of 


humanity. Loving and holding humanity with the highest form of love there is, God’s love. 


2) Faithfulness of God (Taking into account the Constant Companion God is in our lives) 


Faithfulness of God is an invitation that draws from Sensing the Sacred. Rogers writes 
that, “When our hearts open to others’ suffering and a sustaining love flows through us, the veil 
of the everyday world we live in is pierced and revitalized: time seems to stop, errands lose their 
urgency, perennial irritations feel petty and frivolous.”*’ When one’s heart opens, there’s a 
moment that one recognizes that God has been in the footnotes, in the details, in the format, and 
functionality of our lives. Whether one sees God or does not, He is effortlessly awaiting with His 
embrace to govern the wounds of trauma and establish His throne, no longer in the peripheral 
view of a Survivor’s grief, but in and through and within the capacities and endless possibilities 
of one’s own healing. When one sees themselves for their Exiled parts instead of their Self, it 
tends to minimize the lenses in which one can see the fullness of God’s Faithfulness. However, 
when one open’s their heart as the dwelling place of God, one will then be open to see that God 
has been faithful, even prior to their healing journey — and no matter how vast the number of 


years is before one finds true healing, God was always there. 


a) Cultivating an Awareness of the Faithfulness of God for Tongan Survivors of Sexual 
Abuse 
For the Tongan Survivor of Sexual Abuse in Frank Roger’s class, time stopped for her twice. 
The first time she experienced an open heart was on the night her abuse occurred. She sang that 


melody and suddenly what was happening to her in that moment seemed only but a dream. The 


87 Rogers, Practicing Compassion, 25. 
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second time was during a practice of compassion and taking the PULSE of the one who hurt her. 
Her desire for healing led her to see behind the veil of her abuse into an endless possibility of 
who her abuser could have been, the parts of him that could have existed perhaps because of his 
own trauma, and how those scars could have contributed to making him into the man that held 
her captive that night. She asks herself, “Is that feeling positive? The feeling that I feel towards 
him. Is it compassion?” It happens all too fast. It happens all to slow. The moment it happens. As 
if there was nothing at all behind the veils of our lives, except God. Desiring for all His children 
to love one another as God loves them. Experiencing a moment of stillness such as this can drive 
a person to see just how much God has been there for them. His faithfulness — rooting on his 
children to exceed their perennial irritations and see themselves and others as Agape; the very 
reason why Jesus was sent to the cross. Extending to humanity a citation of His love, “This is 


how much you mean to me!” 


For Tongan Survivors of Sexual Abuse this is an invitation to revisit the experience that 
wounded them, then come back to the present time, and notice the events play out as God was 
present in each moment. Knowing that God was the stillness within the ruckus of the life of 
humanity it is important to remember that, just like God was there in the poignant, God will be 
there to see one through their experiences and difficulties dealing with Sexual Abuse. And as the 
faithfulness of God envelopes humanity there is an invitation for Survivors to speak to God one 


on one whether it be through prayer, through silences, through tears, or simply just by listening. 


3) Application (Embracing God’s will and obeying them) 


In the process of creating the OFA Compassion Practice, it was the work of Andrew 


Dreitcer that compelled a centering of OFA in God and God’s love for humanity. Dreitcer wrote 
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in his book Living Compassion: Loving like Jesus, “God’s nature includes limitless, radical 
compassion, endless love, ‘God is love’ (1 John 4:8); to live into the image of God is to become 
loving as God is loving, compassionate as God is compassionate.””** This is an invitation for 
Tongan Survivors of Sexual Abuse to obey God’s will for humanity by living into the image of 
God, acting with compassion and with ofa — and extending that love out into the world. This 


component of OFA also draws from the Pulse component called Embodying New Life. 


This component would allow Survivors to envision their new lives. A life navigating 
from Self, a place of luminous moments of clarity and balance, moments Richard Schwartz calls 
the “evanescent experience”. This is when one encounters the most luminous moments of clarity 
and balance in their lives and they suddenly encounter a feeling of inner plenitude and open 
heartedness to the world that was not there the moment before.®? Schwartz said, “Sometime, 
these evanescent experiences come in a bright glow of peaceful certainty that everything in the 
universe is truly okay, and that includes us — you and me individually — in all our poor 
struggling, imperfect humanity. At other times, we may experience a wave of joyful connection 
with others that washes away irritation, distrust, and boredom. We feel that, for once, we truly 


are ourselves, our real selves, free of the inner cacophony that usually assaults us.”?° 


Application is meant to encourage Tongan Survivors of Sexual Abuse to be their own 
personal advocates; to break down the scenarios conjured by cultural perspectives, to find the 


courage in their relationship with God to empower the birth of their new life, driven by a Self 


88 Dreitcer, Living Compassion, 15. 

8° Richard Schwartz, “The Larger Self: Discovering the Core Within Our Multiplicity,” Psychotherapy 
Networker (May/June 2004), https://ifs-institute.com/resources/articles/larger-self. 

°° Dana S. DeDolph, “Picking up the Pieces for Wholeness and Recover: Internal Family Systems and 
Recovery,’ NAADAC: The Association for Addiction Professionals, June 27, 2018, 15, 
https://www.naadac.org/assets/24 16/2018-06-27_ picking _up- 
the pieces for wholeness_and_recovery_webinarslides.pdf. 
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that is flourishing and in alignment with Agape. The idea that God’s love sustains humanity is 
strong enough to heal any wound. And through this practice it is the hope that Tongan Survivors 
of Sexual Abuse can accept God’s limitless, radical, endless, and compassionate love, take that 
love, and extend it inward, towards themselves, outwards, towards those who have hurt them, 
and upward, towards God who is ever sustaining them in their pilgrimage to a restorative healing 


Self. 


a) Cultivating an Application for a Tongan Survivors of Sexual Abuse 
As a survivor of sexual abuse, Roger’s student went on to searching for ways in which 
her story can help another person pivot from identifying with their trauma to flourishing in their 
healing process. Her testimony became her Application as she finally found her Self in deep 
connection with God — and the realization that God’s perfect love was holding her was enough 
for her to know that she too was perfect through the lens of Agape; that she was and is, perfectly 


capable of love, of healing, of transformation. Tom Homes, Author of Parts Work: A Path of the 


Heart, a book about Healing Journeys Integrating IFS and Spirituality wrote that:?! 


The journey towards healing and awakening of the heart can 
contain moments of wonder and feelings of deep connection 
to spirit. When this happens, we may feel peace, joy, and a 
connection to a spacious loving presence. These moments 
can change the trajectory of one’s life, but it doesn’t mean 
all of our parts now live in perpetual harmony. Rather, it is a 
step-by-step journey where we bring awareness to our hard- 
working parts that are helping us survive and thrive during 
this lifetime. And it offers us ways to build activities into our 
lives that help us remember to connect with our Self/Heart. 


Getting to this last component in the OFA Practice does not necessarily mean that one 


has finally gotten their internal system to live in harmony, however, it is in fact the awakening of 


°! Thomas R. Holmes, Parts Work: A path of the Heart: Healing Journeys Integrating IFS and Spirituality 
(Kalamazoo, MI: Winged Heart Press, 2022), 157. 
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the heart, the desire to improve, to heal, to love, and to be loved. This is where one may find 
themselves finding their flaws, simply beautiful — then taking one’s Self, flaws, and all, and use 


it to prolong healing, for one’s self, and for others. 


3.2 OFA a Compassion Practice for Tongans 


The Compassion Practice and the Internal Family Systems model have been thoughtfully 
developed over the years with Pioneers of both practices adding their own creative touches to 
benefit a specific group of people or beliefs. Including but not limited to authors such as Tom 
Holmes who explores the spiritual side of IFS in his book Parts Work: A Path of the Heart and 
most recently, Frank Rogers Jr. himself, in his latest book Cradled in the Arms of Compassion, 
where compassion was a spiritual journey that led him from trauma to recovering from sexual 
abuse. Such as these, the OFA Practice draws from both elements in hopes of guiding Tongan 
Survivors of Sexual Abuse to healing. And, although both The Compassion Practice and the IFS 
model may have succeeded in doing just that — the one thing that the OFA Practice offers in 
contrast to the Compassion Practice and the IFS model is that it is specifically and empathically 
designed to be communicated to Tongans in the language that they understand, which is through 


Scripture and is God inclusive always in all ways. 


The Tongan Survivor of Sexual Abuse in Frank Roger’s class once shared a story of how 


Jesus was introduced to her by her father and it proceeds as follows: 


There are two things everyone must go through in life that is the 
same. One must go through birth and one must endure death. However, 
the difference between human beings and Jesus is that Jesus was born and 
died, but before he died, he had to endure crucifixion on the cross. In the 
beginning God created humans in his image, Adam, and Eve. However, 
when they ate from the forbidden tree, Genesis 3:23-24 says, “Therefore 
the Lord God sent him forth from the garden of Eden, to till the ground 
from which he was taken. He drove out the man; and at the east of the 
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garden of Eden he placed the cherubim, and a sword flaming and turning 
to guard the way to the tree of life.”” Because of the fall, humans were 
casted out from Eden to the outside of Eden, from inside the covenant to 
outside of the covenant, from eternal life to death everlasting. However, 
John 3:16 tells us how Jesus established a new hope for humanity. “For 
God so loved the world that he gave his only Son, so that everyone who 
believes in him may not perish but have eternal life.’’ Humans were 
destined to live and to die, an eternal death. Fortunately, God gave his 
only son, so that everyone who believes in him may not perish but have 
eternal life. Therefore, Jesus gave humanity a new pathway. An option to 
also go to the cross before death, to accept Jesus into their hearts. This 
way, and only this way, can one re-enter into the covenant, into Eden, and 
live an everlasting life. 


> 


BEGINNING OF LIFE THE CROSS DEATH 


Figure 2 © 2024 [Hauloto Oko] 


the same since Christianity arrived at its shores, is that God is a palpable influence on the Tongan 
spirituality and traditions. When issues such as abuse, mental illness, and depression happens to 
a Tongan, the substantial source Tongans rely on for healing, is spirituality. God will always be 
the answer for Tongans. As a result, the OFA Practice takes the core of The Compassion 
Practice, and the understandings of the Internal Family Systems Model, and contextualizing it 
for Tongan Survivors of Sexual Abuse by integrating the Agape love of God for humanity into 


the process of discernment when navigating one’s internal family system. 


In comparison to the analogy told by the Tongan Survivor of Sexual Abuse’s father, the 
OFA practice can be studied in the same light. In the early stages of Open Heart one may find 


themselves outside of the healing covenant that God promises His children in Psalms 147:3, “He 
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heals the brokenhearted, and binds up their wounds.” However, through Paying Attention, 
Understanding Empathically, and then Sensing the Sacred, one begins to pivot into a further and 
much deeper conversation with God. Once one comes into the component that is the Faithfulness 
of God or the second component of the OFA Practice, one also acquires into a covenant with 
God through the veil of understanding that God was present and is present and will be forever 
holding us. Now, the last component, or Application is much of a transitioning stage for 
Survivors from victimization and onto becoming Agents of Change for their own lives and 


others; beaming compassion inward, outward, and 


upward — as God is ever shining a radiant ray of = 
compassion upon those who dedicate themselves to 
experiencing the Agape Love that has the potential to oe &, : 
transform the wounds of a Tongan Survivors of x 


Sexual Abuse — into a fuel of compassion that \. 


resuscitates the heartbeat of one’s very own 


humanity. Compassion has that power. | 
Figure 3 © 2024 [Hauloto Oko] 
3.3 Integrating the OFA Practice into 


Tongan Traditions 


Tonga is known for the “Tuku Fonua” which means “The Land Given to God” and for 
Tongan people in Tonga and abroad, this event will forever be remembered. Sailosi Finau, a 
Tongan scholar, once said, “The fact that Tonga was never colonized has made Tonga unique 


and different from her neighboring islands. It is a source of pride for Tongans in the years gone 
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by.””* The credit for this belongs to the first King of Tonga, who made the decision to give his 
land and people to God to protect and govern in 1829. He held what is known as a “fono” which 
is an assembly of chiefs, together with all people of Tonga, in which he gave his most quoted 


statement:”? 


I George, make known to all chiefs of every rank and religion and 
to all my people may you have happiness and satisfaction from this 
statement. There is a God of Heaven and earth. I declare to all of 
you, He is the King of Kings and Lord of Lords. He is able to do 
anything that pleases Him. We are all under the protection of His 
hands. We are the sheep of His fold and His sacred pleasure is 
because of our greatest happiness. 


This statement has remained Tonga’s declaration of freedom, after which the King knelt 
down and he took up a handful of Tonga’s soil and cast it into the air and that was his act of 
conveying the land to God. A prayer recorded in his diary affirms his capacity to make decisions 
that would positively influence future generations of Tongans to come, “God our Father, I offer 
unto you my land and my people and all those who follow after me. I offer them to be protected 
from Heaven.” Even though there are different accounts of dates and contents of the Tuku 
Fonua nothing in Tonga’s history has captured the Tongan imagination or planted pride in the 


hearts of the Tongan people, as much as the telling and re-telling of the story of the Tuku Fonua. 


This declaration of freedom has benefitted Tongans for many years, as peace and 
freedom sets aside Tonga from its neighboring countries. However, Tonga is far from being 


secluded of restrictions, as traditions often make it difficult for Tongan Survivors of Sexual 


*? Sailosi Finau, “Tuku Fonua ki Langi,” Matangi: Tonga Online, September 10, 2013, 
https://matangitonga.to/2006/02/22/tukufonua-ki-langi-what-price. 

°3 Vernice Weenera, “Tuku Fonua,” The Coconet TV, accessed January 19, 2024, 
https://www.thecoconet.tv/coco-docos/pacific-history/tuku-fonua/. 

°4 Weenera, “Tuku Fonua.” 
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Abuse to feel free or to acquire the peace, they need to share their stories openly. And, yes, it 
could be very difficult to expand on issues such as this in public spaces. However, there is a need 
to address the wounds that Survivors carry with them. The OFA Practice offers Tongan 
Survivors of Sexual Abuse a contemplative space to encounter that same freedom and peace that 


was promised to them all those years ago. 


The taboo nature of such a topic can create an uproar in communities that are unfamiliar 
with the Compassion Practice. However, the OFA Practice ensures future facilitators and 
Survivors that it is not a forceful practice. Rather, it is a pathway that is promptly navigated at 
the velocity of a Survivor’s comfort. The focus of this practice is not to reignite the fire that 
prologs the burning of a Survivor’s wounds, rather, it offers an antidote that aims to provide an 
internal peace and freedom for those who engage deeply with the OFA Practice. And, in 
addition, Survivors can experience a space outside of the cultural norm, where they can dedicate 
themselves to becoming better fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, sons, and daughters — by 


committing to their own internal healing. 


Although this practice can be offered in any space, in the Tongan setting, it may be more 
effective to first engage in the OFA Practice, in a one-on-one intimate group setting. Tongan 
Pastors may want to introduce the OFA Practice through a series of sermons and Tongan 
educators may want to introduce the OFA Practice through a series of lessons, before inviting 
members or students to an engagement. This will allow Survivors to perceive the safe 
environment that has been created and have enough time to determine whether or not they are 
ready to contribute to their healing by engaging in this restorative pathway. The practice may 


take several attempts at one-on-one; however, much work has been done, the number of 
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participants can grow even larger. Again, it is important to remember that this practice is meant 


to move no faster than a survivor’s rapidity to navigate their internal family systems. 


The promise that the OFA Practice can offer the Tongan community is enormous. 
Although the Tongan churches have in place spiritual practices that definitely offer a restorative 
spirituality. The OFA Practice has a contemplative element that allows Survivors to engage in a 
self-restorative contemplative practice that does not require them to look anywhere else but to 
the inside of themselves. The thing that makes the OFA Practice different is that uses the 
Compassion Practice to guide Survivors to know themselves through the PULSE and the IFS 
model. However, it does treasure a Tongan’s relationship with God as it roots its components in 
the understanding of Agape love, the heavily love of God towards humanity, bursting through to 
hold Survivors in its warm embrace — giving healing and restorative love with connection that 
can revitalize a Tongan Survivor of Sexual Abuse with its trauma healing agents that works 


towards a specific goal; to nurture for Survivors, a new life through compassion. 


3.4 Healing is Possible 


Unfortunately, Tongans have a history of taking their sexual abuse stories with them to 
the grave. A lot of times, sexual abuse goes unreported in Tonga and as the Tongan Women and 
Children Crisis Center in Tonga reports, “Three out of four women in Tonga experience physical 
and sexual violence... 85% likely to return to the same environments as their attacks.””° 


However, healing is possible. Through the courageous writings of authors who have experienced 


the same abuse — people are finding the encouragement every day to commit to their own 


°° Kochi, “Domestic Violence in Tonga.” 
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personal healing. This section will discuss literatures that can help Survivors understand what is 


involved in healing from sexual abuse. 


a) The Courage to Heal 

The Courage to Heal: A Guide for Women Survivors of Child Sexual Abuse by Ellen 
Bass and Laura Davis is a helpful tool that straight off the bat encourages its readers that healing 
is possible. This is clear as one gets further along in the book as it provides very powerful and 
perhaps, hard to read stories from Survivors. Although this book seems to focus more on 
Women Survivors, this book provides coping mechanisms for all who are on the spectrum of 
sexual assault. The book shares heavy stories that might be triggering and in the beginning the 
authors provide a coping mechanism through writing, and although this exercise is important, 
they also acknowledge that, “Writing itself is very helpful, but sharing what you’ve written is 
important too.” Regardless, it is a tool that gives Survivors the pathway to sharing and eventually 


committing themselves to an exercise that promotes it. 


This book can assist Tongan communities and support sexual abuse Survivors in their 
road to recovery as it first, brings to a Survivor’s awareness that their experiences are part of a 
collective narrative — second, it can help to bridge the gap between Tongan Survivors of Sexual 
Abuse and the openness to shares one’s own story of Sexual Abuse and the realization that 
healing is possible for Tongans too. This guide is a collective narrative of women who reclaimed 
their lives, regained their humanity, and who have recovered from their trauma — all because they 
took the initiative to heal. And, although, Tongan Survivors may feel discouraged due to how 
their Tongan communities may react to their vulnerability. That is understandable, due to the 


traditional barriers that makes sexual abuse taboo, such as respect between brother and sister, 
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honoring elders with silence, and moving with cautious. However this book tells it is stories and 
poems from a Survivors perspective and not a clinical one, because it dares to push other 
Survivors into the pool of being comfortable and knowing that one is not standing alone but 
standing in the wrong spot. The book encourages Survivors that their stories do make a 
difference and their openness to tell their stories make a difference in the world too. It is 


written:”° 


One the truth is exposed, regardless of how much anyone tries to cover it 
up again, things can never be the same. Survivors have had the courage to 
speak what had been unspeakable. As poet Muriel Rukeyser wrote, “What 
would happen if on woman told the truth about her life... the world would 
split open.” And in fact, it has. The world has split open, revealing that 
millions of children have been sexually abused and that those children — 
those willing to survive — grow up into adults who suffer, but who also 
retain enormous strength and integrity. And we will not be silenced... The 
only important thing is to know what if one works well in a potato field, 
the potatoes will grow. If one works well among men [and women, we 
would add], they will grow — that’s reality. The rest is smoke. It’s 
important to know that words don’t move mountains. Work, exacting 
work, move mountains. 


Listening to other Survivors and their stories in this book can cause one to have an 
epiphany moment of clarity and realization, and that can benefit a Tongan Survivor who is 
struggling to name their traumas. But, like the Compassion Practice, the IFS model, and the 
OFA Practice, one must be dedicated to their own personal healing as the journey can be 
difficult, but like the many stories in the book Courage to Heal, healing is possible, even for 


Tongans, even for cultures where sexual abuse is considered taboo. 


3.5 Guiding and Facilitating the OFA Practice 


°© Ellen Bass and Laura Davis, Courage to Heal: A Guide for Women Survivors of Child Sexual Abuse, 3" 
ed. (New York, NY: Harper & Collins Publishers, 1994), 33. 
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Follows is a transcript of the OFA Practice as it was facilitated and engaged on March 09, 


2024 by the Tongan Survivor of Sexual Abuse from Frank Rogers class, in which, here, will be 


called Grace. It was also facilitated by a student of Compassion which here, will be called 


Christian, with post-notes from Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Grace, in whatever way you feel called to; take this time to position your body in 
any way that makes you feel relaxed and safe — and know that you are in a safe 
space here. 


As I begin to engage in contemplative practices, I find myself most comfortable 
sitting flat on the floor, against a wall, with my legs laid out straight, and my head 
resting against the wall. Something about the security of a wall behind me makes 
me feel safe. 


Take this moment to acknowledge that you made it here, that you did it! You do 
not have to worry now, you are here! Take a deep breath in... now exhale. Good! 
A couple more breaths, in... now, out! Very good. 


Something about those words “you are here” made me feel as if I was running a 
race and engaging in this practice was me walking over the finish line. The 
breathing was rejuvenating as I enjoy them very much, so I appreciated the lengthy 
breathing engagement. 


Notice the air flowing through your body as God is present in every fiber of your 
being. Now, ground yourself, knowing that you are not alone, that you are here, 
that you are ever in the hands of He who holds the world. 


This part of the practice felt actually great. The contemplative imagery of the seeing 
the air moving and flowing through me was a transition that made me feel warm 
and held. 


OPEN HEART 


Now, bring into your awareness a time in your life where you experienced an 
offensive behavior towards yourself. 


It was easy to go back to that night. When I would watch movies, or see a body 
language, or hear something similar, or simply on days where the air feels wet... I 
am instantly taken back to that very same place. I see him, now, more of a black 
blob of something, rather than seeing a person. 


Prayerfully remember the person whose behavior offended you. 


I see him, this shadow of a man, just standing there in the middle of my 
grandfather’s home and the church hall. Just standing there, looking into the house. 
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Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Take a moment to notice the parts within you that are desiring for your attention. 
Rage... fear... but also a part that desires to be a hero. 


Now, take some breaths inward, now, out. Gently invite that in which is stirring 
within you to patiently wait off to the side and turn your attention towards that 
person. 


I walked in that room and asked my parts to leave me for a moment. Then I was in 
that house again, looking out to the green fields between my grandfather’s home 
and the church hall. He was just standing there, looking in. 


Paying Attention 
Without reacting nonjudgmentally notice: 
Their body language: 


There was a stiffness to his posture, as if he was cold or sick. I could not see it 
clearly before, but I can now; he was never looking in the home but looking down 
to the ground. His shoulders seemed to hand low. There was an uncomfortable 
stiffness to him. 


Their tone of voice: 


Their voice was neither low nor high in rage. Rather a medium tone. But I can’t 
shake the feeling that his voice was scratchy or raspy in tone texture. All I know is 
voices like that annoys me. 


Emotions: 


I don’t know. I feel like he is sad or ashamed, but then again, I hate feeling this 
way, I wish I sensed unashamed or happiness. It would make it easier to hate all of 
it. 
Embarrassments: 
Maybe, that he would get caught and bring shame to his family. 

Understanding Empathically 


What may have encouraged their actions: 


I see someone that is hurt and alone. What may have encouraged them was 
loneliness or perhaps having been treated in the same light. 


What is their deepest fear? 
That he would end up alone with no family, friends, or someone to love. 
What do they most long for? 


A relationship. 
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Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


What experiences may have caused them to act in this way? 


I probably thought of this so many times in my childhood and as an adult. But I do 
feel called to believe, like my gut feeling, tells me that there is this deep history of 
pain that sits in him. Something is telling me that he too was abused in his life. 


What Aching wounds do you see? 


His sorrow spirit. Believing that he can never too, come back from what he has 
done. 


What are the possibilities for their lives? 
This time, I leave it to God. 
Loving with Connection 


Understanding that God connects all of humanity, I invite you to see them through 
the lens of God’s love: 


You know what I realized here, I realized that its hard to see someone else’s flaws 
through God’s lens, because then you would be forced to see your own. And even 
though one sin is heavier than the other one, through the lens of God’s love, it all 
looks the same. 


In what ways are they broken? 


I think what they did broke him. In a way that makes it hard for him to move on 
with his own life. 


In what ways do they desire for love? 


I can see him standing there wanting love, but not feeling worthy enough of love. I 
believe he desires for a new beginning, a chance to find someone who can see past 
his scars and the scars he has inflicted. 


What is their heart most in need of? 
Acceptance. 
How can they be helped? 


I think that he can only help himself. Whether it be that he finds forgiveness from 
others and himself, or he will be stuck out there. 


Agape 


And, through the lens of God’s Agape (highest form) love, in what ways does your 
heart feel open to them? 


I am quite unsure how I feel in this moment, but my heart seems to be more open 
with the understanding that God love us each the same. 
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Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


FAITHFULNESS OF GOD 


Feel, for a moment, the air that flows through you, the gentle breeze in the space 
that holds you, the noise, and the silence that your body makes; that, together with 
noise and silences of the world around you, make a perfect sound. 


I really felt calm during this part, the feeling of everything being interconnected 
here felt pretty amazing. 


Notice, the moment that you are in. And then, notice the distance between this 
moment and that moment. 


This part was interesting to me, because I was able to see through vast experiences 
between these two points and how far I have come from that place. 


Notice, just briefly, the experiences that led you from that moment to this moment. 


This part got me wondering, with all the days, seconds, experiences, and time 
between then and now... it all felt extremely close to each other. 


Now, breath. 


Recognize, the love of God that was present in all of those moments. Breath it in 
because it’s yours. Breath it in, because this air, this moment, these emotions, are 
all present, because God is. His love was always, always, holding you. 


It’s strange, how many things can go on all at once, then moments like this happen 
and you can clearly see that God was ever present during each season of our lives. 


Sensing the Sacred 


In whatever way you feel called to, invite God into this moment, make it known 
that you know that He is there. And, in whatever way you feel called to, let Him 
feel at home in your heart. Invite God from the shadows of your consciousness into 
the beaming light that is your heart. 


It was a great feeling! For me, I sat there and just took in the love of God that felt 
almost transforming to the touch. 


Notice, what emotions surface for you in this moment. 
A warm embrace comes over me. 
Agape 


And, through the lens of God’s Agape (highest form) love, in what ways does your 
heart feel open? 


T honestly started this practice with a shadow of a man lurking from the outside and 
now he has merged himself into the light, the same light that is holding me. I should 
feel some type of way, but right now, I’m okay. 
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Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


Christian: 


Grace: 


APPLICATION 


Notice the embrace that of God’s love for you; how does that change your 
perspective of that moment. 


I think that when I look back at that time it was such a dark time for me. However, 
the light in that memory for me only got brighter and brighter. 


In what ways did the presence of God alter the aura or mood in this space for you? 


God definitely altered many things, and now I am beginning to wonder how I kept 
God hidden from that time in my life, when in reality he was always there. The aura 
isn’t too negative like before and the mood is light. 


Embodying New Life 
Notice your interior system? If at all, how have the activity of your parts changed? 


The room is still clear. I feel now, just a warm embrace of God’s love bathing me 
in its glory. 


Invite God’s love into this space once more. 
How have you been changed by His presence? 


My heart! I notice that it is lighter and much warmer. I feel that God’s presence 
and love has made me into something different, what that is, Iam still unsure. 


In what ways can you work to walk more in the affirmation that God has loved you 
through your trauma and will still continue to love you? 


I think that life makes you astray from these healing techniques, but I know moving 
forward, I will never doubt God’s presence or love in everything that I go through 
or went through. 


How much do believe that? 


I believe it! God has made me transition this traumatic event in my life into 
something that has made one thing relevant, that God was with me. 


Agape 


And, through the lens of God’s Agape (highest form) love, in what ways does your 
heart feel open to them? 


I feel more open, definitely, and I think I feel more comfortable now talking about 
that day then before, and that to me is a great gift. 


Bring your awareness back to this moment and space, bathe in the glory of God’s 
love for a few moments longer. 


By the end, I was surprised by how held and govern I felt. I was legit feeling the 
warmth of God’s love and that to me, was restorative. 
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Christian: — Breathing in that stillness, let the heaviness and weight stay there. Give it to God. 
And when you are ready, bring yourself further to awareness. Tapping your body 
where you feel called, hold on to the embrace of God’s love. 


Christian: Take some time to jot down anything you may want to remember. 
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3.6 OFA a Handout 


OFA: LOVING ONESELF (Survivor of Sexual Abuse) 


1. Open Heart (Opening your heart for God to come in) 
You are here! What has happened to you is a thing of the past. Go on an detach yourself from 
what makes you Tongan for a minute and simply live in the moment — just as a human being. 
How does it feel? 
Who are you when you are not the boundaries, limitation, or the confinements that hold 
you? 
a) Notice Your Surrounding 
Cultivate a Grounding Space that makes you feel the safest 
b) Remember who you are 
John 3:16 
Remember that God loved you so much that he gave Jesus so that you may have 
everlasting life 
2. Faithfulness of God (Taking into account the Constant Companion God is in our 
lives) 
In what ways do you see God in your experiences? 
In what way do you see God in this moment? 
3. Application (Embracing God’s will and obeying them) 
How do you choose to extend your Compassion Practice outside of this moment and outside 


of this practice? 
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OFA: LOVING A DIFFICULT OTHER (Sexual Abuser) 


1. Open Heart (Opening your heart for God to come in) 
You are here! Imagine that your abuser was simply but a human being. Detach from them all 
that you know them to me and see them for who God sees them. 
How does it feel? 
Who are they when they are not confined to being an Abuser? 
a) Notice Your Surrounding 
Cultivate a Grounding Space that makes you feel the safest 
b) Remember who all human beings are in the eyes of God 
John 3:16 


Remember that God loved them just as much as he loves you 


2. Faithfulness of God (Taking into account the Constant Companion God is in our 
lives) 
In what ways do you see God in your experiences with the other? 


In what way do you see God in this moment? 


3. Application (Embracing God’s will and obeying them) 
How do you choose to extend your Compassion Practice outside of this moment and outside 


of this practice and to the other? 
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3.7 Healing Takes Time 


One thing that is important to understand is that healing takes time, it does not just happen 
overnight. Survivors should never feel pressured to have compassion for their abusers too soon. It 
is appropriate for the survivor to be on a healing journey for themselves and get some recovery 
before they are ready to forgive or cultivate compassion for the abuser. Ellen Bass and Laura 
Davis, authors of the book The Courage to Heal writes, “While it is always worth it, healing is 
rarely easy. Choosing to work on abuse-related issues will raise questions you never planned to 
ask and will give answers you didn’t expect. Once you commit yourself, your life won’t be the 
same.””’ However, Survivors should never force to go ahead of what is truly cultivating within 


them. 


Survivors all have different stories and experiences that allows some to cultivate 
compassion for their abusers earlier than others. Here, what is important is that Survivors can 
recognize a pathway through contemplative practice and compassion. John Powell, Director of 


Haas Institute for a Fair and Inclusive Society, shared that:?8 


There is an article called Heroes of a Thousand Faces, it talks about the hero 
actually going away and getting some wisdom and bringing it back to 
society. In some ways that is to me contemplative practice. Where we are 
today is, people don’t actually go away. Most of us don’t go away or live in 
caves or withdraw themselves from society for months or years on end. But 
even when people did there was an understanding that in doing that wasn’t 
just personal salvation. It was like, trying to understand something and 
bringing it back to society. Through that people had a much closer 
connection between daily life. Taking a moment, whether it’s twenty 
minutes in the morning or retreat, to stop and thinking about what this all 
about. If you think of the idea of Holidays... it’s to celebrate and reclaim 
the holiness to everything. So, we take holiday to remember and reclaim.... 
But all of that is really organized around the need for having different 


°7 Bass and Davis, Courage to Heal, 68. 
°8 “John Powell: The Heart of Contemplative Practice,” YouTube, November 2, 2015, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=7NYTkZEZUm8s. 
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temples in life. And sometimes those temples can be assigned to monks and 
priests, and sometimes we can actually integrate that into our own lives. We 
need that... to actually make meaning of our lives. There has to be some 
place to sort of slow down, reflect, breath, and see what is happening with 
our bodies and our communities. But if we just do that and don’t integrate 
that back into our own live, I think we’re missing the heart of contemplative 
practice. Which is always about, what can this bring to the larger society. 
That’s what we are trying to do now, sort of, in a sense, heal that bridge 
between the contemplative life that is totally removed and everyday life that 
is very busy. If we heal that well, then what we contemplate on, as well as 
the healing itself, is supporting each other. 


Therefore, as one engages in contemplative practice as the pathway that promotes a 


Survivors own healing, it is important that one recognizes that it takes time. Healing is a season! 


Conclusion 


The focus of OFA is God’s love for humanity. This Compassion Practice hopes to extend a 
focus of healing and restoration for Tongan Survivors of Sexual Abuse. This Compassion 
Practice is a short but intense way of cultivating the calling of God for humanity, which is love. 
OFA or love is meant to work to bring one’s attention to calling of compassion in our lives — the 
call for humanity to return to God who is love. Through experiencing God’s love with an Open 
heart, one may encounter the Forgiveness of God that is a constant and reoccurring gift of love to 
humanity, and the invitation that it extends to Tongan Survivors of Sexual Abuse is that it 
delivers them from a place of cacophony and ruckus, back into the loving embrace of the Sacred 
God that loved the world that he gave his Son so that they may not perish, but have eternal life — 


yes, eternally experiencing the everlasting love of a Forgiving God that dwells in our soul. 
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A PROJECT CONCLUSION 


“Come to me, all you that are weary and are carrying heavy burdens, and I will give you rest.” — 


Matthew 11:28 


Through the works of the Compassion Practice and the Internal Family Systems Model a 
Tongan Survivor of Sexual Abuse was provided with the tools that would lead her to healing the 
junk inside her spirit that she thought would never be repaired. For twenty-four years, it is 
through this project that she tells her story of the worst day of her life and how she was able to 
find harmony again through the PULSE practice and the IFS model. However restorative her 
journey to healing has been, she understands that there are other Tongan Survivors of Sexual 
Abuse that can feel silenced by the culture and by the shame of carrying such burdens. 
Therefore, this project offers a form of God’s love through the OFA Compassion Practice. There 
is a hope that other Tongan Survivors of Sexual Abuse may consider exploring their Internal 
Family Systems, extend the Compassion Practice, and then finally, practice to be the OFA in 
God’s likeness; embodying and flourishing in the love that he first gave to humanity. Finally, 
God is with us! This project leaves its readers with this, “God enters the places of our pain 
firsthand, endures intimately the depths of our violation, to disclose to us that we are not alone in 


them and that even the most debased spheres of existence are occupied by God.””” 


» Frank Rogers, Jr., Cradled in the Arms of Compassion: A Spiritual Journey from Trauma to Recovery 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Lake Drive Books, 2023), 284. 
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